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FAREWELL  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  TO  SESOR  OREAMUNO,  RETIRING  MINISTER  OF  COSTA  RICA 

First  row,  left  to  right:  The  Minister  of  Colombia,  Sefior  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya;  the  .\mba.ssador  of  Brazil,  Senhor  Dr.  Sylvino  Ourgel  do  .\maml;  the  retiring  MinKster 
of  Costa  Rica,  Sehor  don  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg;  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  and  Minister  of 
Panama,  Seflor  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  the  Amlw.sador  of  Peru,  Sefior  Dr.  Ilern&n  Velarde;  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Seflor  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  the  Minister 
of  Venezuela,  Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti.  Seconil  row,  left  to  right:  The  Charg*  d’AIIaires  of  Ecuador,  Seflor  don  Juan  Barberis;  the  ChargA  d’.^fTaijes  of 
Paraguay,  Seflor  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez;  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Seflor  Dr.  .Mejandro  f'fsar;  the  Minister  of  the  Dominioin  Republic,  Seflor  Dr.  Angel 
Morses;  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Seflor  Dr.  Adri&n  Recinos;  the  Charge  d’.\lTaires  of  Argentina,  Seflor  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil.  Third  row,  left  to  right:  Th) 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges;  the  Char^  d’AlTaircs  of  Salvador,  Seflor  Dr.  t'arlos  Leiva;  the  ('hargAd’.\tTaires  of  Costa  Rica, 
Sefior  don  Guillermo  E.  Gonzalez;  the  Charge  d’.tITaires  of  Uruguay,  Seflor  Dr.  Hugo  V'.  de  Pena;  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe 
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AUGUST,  1928 


THE  MINISTER  OF  COSTA 
RICA  RETIRES  *.* 


The  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  diplomatic  service  to  enter  business,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  of  his  colleagues  on  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  a  farewell  luncheon  in  his 
honor,  June  18,  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  Doctor  Oreamuno, 
it  will  be  recalled,  has  served  as  a  member  of  that  board  for  more  than 
five  years.  Coming  to  Washington  first  in  1910  as  secretary  of  the 
Costa  Rican  Boundary  Commission,  he  was  appointed  in  September, 
1914,  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Washington,  going  later  to  New 
York  as  consul  general  of  his  country.  He  returned  to  Washington 
in  1922,  first  as  secretary  to  the  delegation  and  then  as  delegate  of 
Costa  Rica  to  the  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs,  which 
convened  at  Washington  December  4,  1922.  In  December,  1922, 
he  presented  his  credentials  as  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Doctor 
Oreamuno  also  represented  Costa  Rica  at  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Habana  in  January  and  February 
of  the  present  year. 

In  addition  to  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  following  members  were  present  at  the  luncheon : 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  governing  board  and  Minister  of  Panama,  Seflor  Dr. 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 

The  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Seftor  Dr.  HernAn  Velarde. 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Seflor  Dr.  Sylvino  Gurgel  do  Amaral. 

The  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Seflor  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara. 

The  Minister  of  Colombia,  Seflor  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya. 

The  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti. 

The  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Seflor  Dr.  Angel  Morales. 

The  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Seflor  Dr.  Alejandro  CAsar. 
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The  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Seftor  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Sefior  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina. 

The  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Argentina,  Seflor  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil. 

The  Chargd  d ’Affaires  of  Ecuador,  Seftor  Don  Juan  Barberis. 

The  Charg6  d ’Affaires  of  Paraguay,  Seftor  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez. 

The  Chargd  d ’Affaires  of  Salvador,  Seftor  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva. 

The  Chargd  d ’Affaires  of  Uruguay,  Seftor  Dr.  Hugo  V.  de  Pena. 

The  Chargd  d ’Affaires  of  Haiti,  M.  Raoul  Lizaire. 

The  Chargd  d ’Affaires  of  Costa  Rica,  Seftor  Don  Guillermo  E.  Gonzalez. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  board,  the  chairman, 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State,  expressed  himself,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

After  a  period  of  more  than  five  jears  of  very  delightful  companionship  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  Doctor  Oreamuno  is  about  to  retire.  During  the  period 
of  his  stay  as  Minister  at  Washington,  he  has  not  only  shown  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  but  has  through  his  active  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  contributed  materially  toward  the  furtherance  of  the 
great  purpose  for  which  the  Union  was  established.  In  this  respect  Doctor 
Oreamuno  has  maintained  and  strengthened  the  high  standards  of  Pan  American 
cooperation  which  have  given  to  Costa  Rica  so  important  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

I  am  certain  that  I  am  expressing  what  is  in  the  minds  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  governing  board  when  I  say  that  we  all  wish  him  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  the  new  work  which  he  is  about  to  undertake,  and  that  we 
shall  always  cherish  those  close  ties  of  friendship  which  we  have  been  privileged 
to  form  with  him  during  the  period  of  his  incumbency  as  a  member  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  board. 

To  these  genial  and  cordial  words  of  praise  Doctor  Oreamuno 
responded,  in  part,  in  the  following  terms: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board: 

Not  only  has  the  chairman  been  very  gracious  in  his  reference  to  my  modest 
participation  in  the  study  and  resolution  of  the  matters  that  come  before  the 
governing  board,  but  he  has  also  expressed  with  his  habitual  kindness  the  pleasure 
with  which  he  has  maintained  very  cordial  relations  with  me  during  the  long 
period  of  my  service  in  the  board. 

May  I  say.  Excellency,  that  my  Government  has  viewed  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  friendly  and  cordial  treatment  invariably  accorded  to  its  Minister  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  may  I  add  that  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica  when  withdrawing  from  his  high  office  a  month  ago  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  address  me  a  communication  expressive  of  his  pleasure  and  of  his  personal  con¬ 
gratulations  for  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  entrusted  to  my  care  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  his  term  of  office. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  bring  up  for  a  brief  recollection  the  words  pronounced  by  the 
first  American  Minister  to  London  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his 
credentials.  Mr.  Adams  gave  full  expression  to  his  feelings  when  he  told  His 
Majesty  that  although  he  had  before  been  honored  by  his  country  it  had  never 
been,  in  his  entire  life,  in  manner  so  agreeable  to  himself  as  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  credentials  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  May  I  say,  sir,  that 
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although  I  have  been  honored  by  niy  Government  with  different  commissions 
it  was  never  in  a  manner  so  in  accordance  with  my  pleasure  and  desire  as  when 
I  was  given  credentials  to  be  delivered  at  the  White  House.  A  high  sense  of  the 
responsibility  and  importance  of  the  duties  of  my  mission  at  Washington  and 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  institu¬ 
tions  has  made  my  stay  in  Washingon  the  most  intensely  interesting  period  of 
my  public  life  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  terms  of  office  in  the  service  of  my 
country. 

The  members  of  the  governing  board  who  have  given  their  eminent  services 
to  this  institution  for  a  number  of  years  will  not  have  forgotten  that  delightful 
occasion  when  Mr.  Hughes,  in  bidding  farewell  to  a  distinguished  minister, 
referred  to  a  diplomat  as  a  gentleman  sent  abroad  by  his  government  to  make 
friends  for  his  country.  If  that  aspect  of  an  agent’s  activities  will  serve  as  a 
means  for  determining  the  measure  of  his  success,  I  should  not  entertain  very 
•serious  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  my  own  mission.  This  brilliant  gathering 
shows  in  a  most  significant  manner  that  on  the  day  of  my  departure  there  are 
friends  of  great  quality  who  take  pleasure  in  doing  honor  to  the  country  which 
for  a  considerable  time  has  entrusted  to  me  its  representation  here.  There  is, 
indeed,  just  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  statesmen  and  diplomats  of 
great  fame  and  renown  should  gather  in  compliment  to  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  smallest  nations  forming  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  that  fact 
one  can  well  pierceive  some  of  the  essence  of  Pan  Americanism,  for  if  friendship 
implies  respect  and  trust,  and  if,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  convention 
agreed  upon  at  Habana,  Pan  Americanism  is  the  moral  union  of  the  nations  of 
the  continent,  mutual  and  uninterrupted  respect  and  trust,  independently  of 
differences  in  greatness  and  power,  are  the  pillars  of  that  union. 

My  country  well  deserves  such  respect  and  trust.  It  lives — it  has  always 
lived — in  peace  within  itself  and  with  the  world,  and  while  thus  contributing 
with  its  own  orderly  existence  to  the  political  stability  and  to  the  progressive 
consolidation  of  the  institutions  of  popular  government  in  America,  it  has  at 
no  time  shown  itself  indifferent  to  any  continental  endeavor  to  procure  by 
concerted  action  such  international  agreements  or  practical  adjustments  as 
have  been  proposed  to  insure  harmony  and  good  will  in  America. 

It  is  true  that  Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  few  Republics  that  did  not  sign  the 
Gondra  convention,  but  she  is  a  party  to  a  similar  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  of  Central  America,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  she 
will  adhere  to  the  Gondra  convention  before  the  Pan  American  Arbitration  Con¬ 
ference  is  summoned  by  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  in  Washington  next  December. 

The  forthcoming  Pan  American  Arbitration  Conference  will  take  up  what 
might  be  described  as  part  of  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Habana  conference. 
Matters  of  outstanding  importance  for  the  continued  tranquillity  and  cordiality 
in  the  international  relations  of  the  hemisphere  will  be  considered  at  that  Pan 
American  gathering,  and  I  heartily  wish  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  honorable  members  of  the  board  who  may  participate  in  the  labors  of 
the  conference  the  greatest  measure  of  practical  accomplishment. 

Other  matters  of  considerable  importance  were  left  by  the  Habana  conference 
for  future  and  more  mature  deliberation.  I  will  only  make  brief  mention  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Doctor  Varela,  so 
eloquently  supported  by  the  honorable  member  of  this  board.  Doctor  Olaya,  to 
clothe  the  governing  board,  under  well-defined  limitations,  with  authority  for 
taking  into  consideration  questions  of  a  political  character.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  mind  of  the  conference  was  not  responsive  to  this  vital  enlargement  of  the 
governing  board’s  institutional  functions.  Mr.  Hughes  makes  very  special  note 
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of  this  fact  in  one  of  his  briiliant  lectures  at  Princeton  University.  But  one  who 
was  present  at  the  deliberations  might  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conference  in 
casting  a  great  majority  vote  against  the  proposal  really  meant  only  to  leave  the 
matter  in  abeyance.  There  remains  for  the  future  a  great  question  involving 
new  and  vital  functions  for  the  Pan  American  Union. 

But  whether  the  field  of  action  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  so  broadened  in 
scope  at  some  future  conference  or  remains  circumscribed  to  the  functions  and 
faculties  already  entrusted  to  it,  w'e  shall  continue  to  witness  the  institution,  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  past,  converting  into  realities  the  ideals  that  motivated  its 
creation  and  fulfilling  with  admirable  practical  results  the  numerous  and  complex 
duties  assigned  to  it  by  the  American  International  Conferences. 

That  the  governments  of  America  are  both  concerned  and  deeply  satisfied  with 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  affairs  of  the  Union  are  conducted  was  evidenced 
by  the  frank  and  appreciative  demonstration  of  confidence  given  the  Director 
General,  Doctor  Rowe,  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference.  We  all  rejoice 
in  that  just  and  unanimous  recognition  of  the  worth  and  merit  of  the  labors  of 
this  indefatigable  worker  whose  whole  life  is  inspired  by  and  consecrated  to 
the  ideals  and  problems  of  Pan  Americanism. 

Gentlemen,  in  taking  my  leave  of  you  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  consideration  and  kindness  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  I  can  not 
but  avail  myself  of  this  last  opportunity  to  ask  that  you  recommend  my  country 
to  the  unfailing  and  noble  friendship  of  the  peoples  you  so  honorably  represent. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  this  opportunity  of 
wishinpj  Godspeed  to  Costa  Rica’s  retiring  Minister,  and  of  expressing 
the  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  the 
new  field  of  activity  he  is  about  to  enter. 


THE  GORGAS  MEMORIAL 

LABORATORY  A  V  A 


By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher 

Representative  in  Congress  of  the  United  States,  formerly  member  of  the  Isthmian 

Canal  Commission  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Administration  of  the 

Canal  Zone 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  possibilities  for  good  involved,  it  is 
believed  that  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  recent  session,  which 
closed  on  May  29,  1928,  was  that  authorizing  a  permanent  annual 
appropriation  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  of  $50,000. rs  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  bill,  in  its  entirety,  is  as  follows: 

[Public — No.  350 — 70th  Congress] 

(H.  R.  8128] 

An  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  permanently 
appropriated  for  each  year,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  othenvise  appro¬ 
priated,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  paid  to  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of 
Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine,  Incorporated  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute),  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  by  it,  of  a 
laboratory  to  be  known  as  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  upon  condition 
(1)  that  the  necessary  building  or  quarters  for  said  laboratory  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  within  the  five  years  next  ensuing  after  this  act  shall  become  a  law, 
either  upon  the  site  offered  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  therefor,  at,  or  adjacent 
to,  the  city  of  Panama,  or  upon  a  site  in  the  Canal  Zone  to  be  provided  by  the 
United  States;  (2)  that  each  of  the  Latin-American  Governments  be  invited  and 
permitted  to  contribute  annually,  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  according  to  population, 
toward  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  laboratory,  the  total  of  such 
contributions  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  total  contributed  by  the  United 
States;  and  (3)  that  in  such  manner  as  the  President  may  determine  the  United 
States  be  represented  permanently  on  the  board  or  council  directing  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  laboratory,  with  privilege  to  the  Latin-American  Governments 
contributing  as  aforesaid  to  have  representation  on  such  board  or  council;  all 
such  representation  to  be  based  upon,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  actual  respective 
contributions  made  to  the  aforesaid  maintenance  and  operation. 

Sec.  2.  That  pending  the  construction  of  the  necessary  building  or  quarters 
for  said  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  five  years 
hereinbefore  named,  said  sum  of  $50,000,  payable  to  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
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IFormar  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  United  Stetei  Army  and  one  of  the  peatest  sanitarians  the  world 
has  known,  in  honor  of  whose  aehieTements  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  the  Oorgas  Memorial 
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Institute,  to  enable  and  permit  to  be  nmde  the  organization  of  the  said  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory,  and  its  maintenance  and  operation,  in  temporary  quarters 
or  in  any  existing  laboratory,  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  3.  The  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  shall  make  to  Congress  annually,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  a  full  report  of  the  operation  and  work  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  up  to  the  first  of  November  next  preceding,  and 
shall  include  therewith  a  complete  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
said  laboratory  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  books  and  accounts  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  examination  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  May  7,  1928. 

An  examination  of  the  measure  will  yield  an  explanation  of  its 
purposes,  which  are  twofold  in  character — namely,  the  maintenance 
and  operation  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  of  a  great  laboratory  for 
intensive  study  and  research  touching  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
disease,  particularly  tropical  disease,  and  the  creation  of  a  vital  and 
worthy  memorial  to  the  greatest  sanitarian  of  history,  Gen.  William 
Crawford  Gorgas. 

THE  GORGAS  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 

The  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi¬ 
cine  (Inc.),  which  hereinafter  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute,  is  a  corporate  body,  diUy  created  and  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  the  United  States, 
with  its  chief  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  purposes  are  purely 
humanitarian  and  scientific.  Its  officers  and  directors  serve  with¬ 
out  pay,  it  operates  without  profit,  and  its  work  thus  far  has  been 
wholly  maintained  by  funds  raised  through  popular  contributions. 
Its  organization  contemplates  tw’o  principal  lines  of  operation — one 
for  the  dissemination  and  popularization  of  health  and  sanitary 
work  in  the  United  States,  supplemental  to  governmental  health 
activities;  and  the  other  for  the  intensive  study  in  the  Tropics  of 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease.  The  first-named  phase  is 
already  w'ell  organized  and  is  achieving  splendid  results.  The  other 
phase  will  now  be  undertaken  under  the  authority  of  the  Act 
herein  recited,  and  by  means  of  the  funds  thereby  authorized  and 
the  supplementing  fimds  which  may  be  contributed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  as  authorized  and  invited 
by  the  Act.  The  two  phases  will  be  kept  entirely  distinct  each 
from  the  other,  both  as  to  operation  and  finances. 

Both  phases  were  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  General  Gorgas  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  and  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  was  organized 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  on  July  4,  1920,  by  eminent  phy¬ 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  sanitarians  who  were  his  cow'orkers  and 
assistants  during  his  service  in  the  World  War  as  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Corporate  powers  make  for  flexibility 
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of  action;  hence  the  incorporation.  The  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  are  well  known  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally,  and  their  ability  and  integrity  are  of  outstanding  char¬ 
acter.  Its  principal  officers  are  as  follows;  Honorary  president, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States;  president.  Dr. 
Franklin  Martin,  president  and  director  general  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons;  vice  president.  Dr.  Gilbert  Fitz-Patrick,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Society  for  Control  of  Cancer;  treasurer, 
George  M.  Reynolds,  chainnan  of  the  board  of  the  Continental  & 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  secretary.  Dr.  W.  II.  G. 
Logan,  secretary  of  the  American  Dental  Association;  and  chief 


Courtecy  of  The  Panama  Canal. 
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counsel,  Silas  Strawn,  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Among  its  directors  are  to  be  found,  in  addition  to  the  officers  just 
named,  such  men  as  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union ;  Dr.  R.  J.  Alfaro,  Panamanian  Minister  to  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Rodolfo  Chiari,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 
Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  fonner  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 
Dr.  Geoi^e  W.  Crile,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
and  fonner  president  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons;  Dr.  Bow¬ 
man  C.  Crowell,  associate  director  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  and  formerly  director  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  president  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Bureau;  Rear  Admiral  Edward  R.  Stitt,  Surgeon 
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General  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Maj.  Gen.  Merritte  W.  Ireland, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army;  Gen.  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States;  Judge  John  Bassett  Moore,  late 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice;  Haley 
Fiske,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York; 
Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong,  director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  of 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Dr.  C.  Jeff  Miller,  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine. 

The  board  of  scientific  directors  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
is  made  up  of  the  following  members; 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  director,  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Bass,  director.  Laboratory  Clinical  Medicine,  Tulane  University. 

Dr.  VV.  G.  MacCallum,  professor  of  Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj'. 

Dr.  W.  G.  McCoy,  director,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  F.  Siler,  Assistant,  Division  of  Sanitation,  U.  S.  .Army. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Tyzzer,  professor  of  Comparative  Pathology,  Bussey  Institute. 

Such  names  give  full  assurance  of  the  high  motives  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  and  of  the  integrity  of  its  transactions. 

NEED  AND  VALUE  OF  PROPOSED  WORK — COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

In  the  hearings  held  on  the  bill  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  were  of  the  amplest  and  most  illuminating 
character,  there  was  fully  shown  the  great  need  for,  and  the  value  of 
the  establishment  and  maintenance,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  of 
such  a  laboratory.  In  addition  to  the  author  of  the  measure,  the 
writer  of  this  article,  there  appeared  before  this  committee  and  made 
statements  in  its  behalf,  the  following  named,  already  mentioned: 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Dr.  Bowman  C.  Crowell,  Dr.  George  W. 
Crile,  Surgeons  General  Cumming,  Stitt,  and  Ireland;  and  also  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Wellcome,  of  London,  England,  founder  of  the  Wellcome 
Bureau  of  Tropical  Research,  the  Wellcome  Affiliated  Research 
Institutions,  and  the  Historical  Medical  Museum,  all  of  London; 
and  founder  also  of  the  Wellcome  Tropical  Research  Laboratories 
at  Khartoum  on  the  Nile,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan;  Edgar  Wallace, 
legislative  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  McCormack,  executive  head  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  formerly  chief  health  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Within  the  brief  limits  of  this  presentation  only  general  statements 
touching  the  value  and  need  of  the  proposed  tropical  research  work 
may  be  indicated. 

The  economic  benefits  resulting  from  a  single  discovery  touching  the 
cause  or  prevention  of  a  malignant  or  communicable  disease  are  in¬ 
calculable.  This  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  in  the  familiar 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague,  and  malaria.  The  verification, 
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by  the  Walter  Reed  Board  in  Cuba,  of  the  theory  that  yellow  fever  is 
transmitted  by  the  stegomyia  mosquito,  constituted  the  basis  for  the 
great  results  achieved  by  General  Gorgas  in  quarantine  and  antimos¬ 
quito  work  in  Cuba  and  Panama,  by  means  of  which  this  deadly  plague 
of  the  centuries  was  absolutely  banished  from  both  these  regions.  Also 
the  discovery  that  a  rat  flea  is  the  transmitting  agency  of  infection  has 
resulted  in  bringing  bubonic  plague  under  preventive  control.  As 
will  be  recalled.  General  Gorgas  served  as  chief  sanitary  officer  of  Cuba 
from  1898  to  1902;  as  chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone  from 
1904  to  1907;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
from  1907  until  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1914.  He  was 
appointed  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1914;  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General  in  1915;  and,  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  continued  to  serve  as  Surgeon  General,  during  the  trying 
days  of  the  World  War,  until  his  retirement,  at  64,  on  October  3, 1918. 

Also,  the  successful  campaigns  of  General  Gorgas  in  both  Cuba 
and  Panama  for  the  e.xtermination  of  the  common  black,  or  anoph¬ 
eles,  mosquito,  the  carrier  of  malarial  infection,  greatly  reduced 
the  ravages  of  this  world-wide  scoui^e.  Except  for  the  work  of  a 
Gorgas  the  Panama  Canal  might  never  have  been  constructed.  The 
great  knowledge  in  sanitary  science  gained  at  Panama  under  his 
wise  leadership  and  skill  will  doubtless  prove  of  much  higher  value 
to  the  world  than  will  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Canal 
itself.  The  same  character  of  results  w^hich  wwe  obtained  in  Cuba 
and  Panama  have  been  secured  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wellcome,  in  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  at  Khartoum,  this  great 
benefactor  giving  his  fortune  and  talents  to  the  noble  cause  for  w'hich 
the  bill  under  discussion  was  enacted;  and  his  name  wull  stand  among 
the  first  in  the  history  of  sanitary  science. 

TROPICAL  DISEASES 

Referring  to  tropical  diseases  w’hich,  as  to  cause,  transmission, 
control,  or  prevention,  or  all  of  these,  call  for  intensive  laboratory 
research  and  study,  some  of  the  more  important  are  the  following 
named:  Yellow^  fever,  leprosy,  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  sleeping 
sickness,  dengue  fever,  and  schistosomiasis;  various  forms  of  dread 
ailments  due  to  animal  parasites,  such  as  amoebic  dysentery  and 
hookw’orm;  the  long  list  of  so-called  “spirochsetal”  diseases,  among 
which  is  to  be  included  “yaw's,”  or  Jramhaesia  tropica,  a  greatly 
disfiguring  malady,  similar  in  its  appearance  and  effects  to  syphilis; 
many  nutritional  diseases  and  diseases  due  to  bacteria  of  peculiar 
malignancy  in  torrid  regions;  Chagas’  disease,  existent  in  South 
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America,  producing  a  heavy  morbidity  and  mortality,  and  caused 
by  a  parasite  of  the  trypanosoma  family;  sprue  and  pellagra;  ver¬ 
ruga  Peruviana  (now  apparently  restricted  to  certain  canyons  of 
Peru,  but  which  may  spread) ;  leishmaniasis,  a  deadly  disease,  which 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  South  American  continent  and, 
also,  under  the  name  “kala-aza,”  is  prevalent  in  the  Blue  Nile  and 
Abyssinian-Sudan  border  sections  of  Africa;  also,  elephantiasis,  and 
many  forms  of  anemia. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  deadly  parasites  of  some  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  are  more  dangerous  to  man  than  are  the  savage 
beasts  of  the  jungle. 

Though  the  indicated  diseases  are  indigenous  to  the  Tropics,  some 
of  the  most  fatal  of  them,  like  yellow  fever,  bubonic  plague,  and 
leprosy,  may  thrive  with  equal  virulence  in  the  temperate  regions. 
Malaria  is  well-nigh  universal  in  its  widespread  and  wasting  ravages. 
It  presents  a  world-wide  and  ever-present  problem.  Even  when 
the  sources  and  carriers  of  infection  are  discovered,  and  practical 
methods  of  control  or  prevention  have  been  devised,  there  remains 
the  all-important  task  of  increasing,  at  lower  costs,  the  efficiency 
of  the  methods  of  control  and  prevention. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CENTER 

In  addition  to  the  research  work  touching  these  and  the  many 
other  diseases — some  of  them  affecting  domestic  animal  life — which 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  in  Panama,  it  is 
intended  that  this  institution  shall  constitute  a  center  to  which  will 
be  invited  and  welcomed  students  from  all  countries,  and  to  and  from 
which  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  tropical  disease  will  be  made. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  indicates  the  tremendously 
important  work  thus  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  vast  benefits  which 
will  flow  therefrom.  The  great  need  for  this  laboratory  will  be  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  only  about  three  permanent 
institutions  of  similar  character  now  maintained  in  the  Tropics;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  the 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York;  and  the  Wellcome 
Tropical  Research  Laboratories  at  Khartoum,  already  mentioned; 
each  of  which  is  performing  a  splendid  service.  Hence,  with  so  great 
a  field  involved,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  will  not  result  in  duplicating  or  overlapping 
activities.  The  work  in  such  institutions  will  be  mutually  supple¬ 
mental  in  character. 


HON.  MAURICE  H.  THATCHER 

Repreaeotative  in  Congress  of  the  United  States,  formerljr  (1910-1913)  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Administration  (Governor)  of  the  Canal  Zone,  author 
of  the  present  article  and  of  the  act  of  Conness  authorizing  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
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INDORSEMENT  OF  THE  PROJECT 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  project 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  best  scientific  and  official  thought  of  the 
American  nations,  and  also  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  sanitarians 
of  the  Old  World  as  well.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  well-informed  and 
intelligent  layman  who  may  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  work 
proposed  and  its  tremendous  potentialities  for  good. 

THE  WORK  ONLY  BEGUN 

Though  much  has  been  done  toward  the  mastery  of  the  malignant 
and  communicable  diseases  of  the  Tropics,  it  has  been  well  said  by 
those  most  competent  to  judge  that  “only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched.”  It  is  man’s  job  to  complete  the  conquest  so  brilliantly 
begun;  and  the  task,  though  a  most  formidable  one,  must  ultimately 
be  negotiated.  The  establishment  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labor¬ 
atory  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  will  mark  a  great  step  forward 
in  this  mighty  work.  When  all  of  the  dread  diseases  of  the  Tropics 
are  brought  under  subjection,  these  regions,  the  birthplaces  of  civili¬ 
zation,  will  become  indeed  the  garden  spots  of  the  world. 

COOPERATION  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  is  invited  and  authorized.  The  great  good  which 
will  result  to  these  countries  through  the  operation  of  this  laboratory 
must  be  obvious.  The  mastery  of  disease  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
nations  are  deeply  interested.  The  United  States  is  also  interested  in 
the  projec  ted  work  because  of  protective  considerations,  as  regards  both 
the  Canal  and  continental  and  insular  United  States.  Many  diseases 
accounted  indigenous  to  the  Tropics  have  been,  and  are,  being  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  Temperate  Zones  through  the  multiplied  agencies 
of  transportation  and  contact  incident  to  this  modern  age.  All 
nations  are,  of  course,  vitally  concerned  in  the  work  of  rendering 
unselfish  service  to  the  world  at  large.  The  discoveries  which  may 
be  made  in  the  proposed  laboratory  will  serve  all  countries  and  all 
peoples.  Doctor  Martin,  president  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  who,  together  with  his  associates,  is  laboring  in  the  cause  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  most  effective  and  unselfish  manner  possible, 
has  made  several  visits  to  the  Latin  American  countries  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  has  conferred  with  leading  officials  of  these 
countries  in  regard  to  their  cooperation  in  the  work  of  this  labora¬ 
tory.  The  assurances  to  this  end  which  have  been  received  have  been 
of  the  most  gratifying  character.  Because  of  these  assurances  the 
Act  in  question  was  drafted  to  permit  and  invite  such  cooperation, 
111784— 28— Bull.  8 - 2 
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and  to  {jive  to  the  countries  so  cooperating  adequate  representation 
on  the  board  having  charge  of  the  laboratory. 

THE  ISTHMIAN  SITE 

The  great  value  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  the  site  for  the 
proposed  laboratory  must  he  manifest.  The  Panama  Canal  is  one 
of  the  great  focal  points  of  international  traffic  and  crossroads  of  the 
world;  ships  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  pass  through  it;  and  as 
a  residt  the  transmission  thither  and  therefrom  of  disease  from  and 
to  every  quarter  is  possible.  In  addition,  this  land  lies  in  the  heart 
of  tropical  America  and  constitutes  a  most  convenient  point  for  the 
study  of  tropical  disease.  The  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  appears 
to  be  that,  all  things  considered,  no  other  site  is  so  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  a  great  tropical  research  laboratory  as  is  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Added  to  these  considerations  is  the  further  one  that  the 
Isthmus  was  the  scene  of  the  most  important  and  effective  sanitary 
service  of  General  Gorgas.  His  labors  there  covered  the  entire 
American  canal  construction  period.  Under  his  supervision  this 
region,  which  for  centuries  had  been  one  of  the  worst  plague  spots  of 
the  earth,  became,  and  is  to-day,  one  of  its  most  wholesome  areas. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  laboratory  should  be 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  these  great  sanitary  achievements 
of  this  “Redeemer  of  the  Tropics,”  and  that  it  should  hear  his  name. 
Ijatin  Americans  are  as  familiar  with  his  work  and  fame  as  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  understood  and  loved  the  peoples  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  and  they  understood  and  loved  him. 
His  Spanish  name  hut  added  to  the  intimacy  and  affection  of  his 
Latin  American  contacts. 


A  BOND  OF  UNION 

It  is  believed  that  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  great 
laboratory  in  Panama  will  serve  another  greatly  beneficent  purpose. 
It  should  constitute  a  bond  of  contact  and  union,  a  most  happy 
common  denominator  between  the  North  American  Republic  and  the 
sister  republics  to  the  southward.  These  nations  will  he  thus 
brought  together  in  a  great  scientific,  humanitarian  cause,  and  this 
joinder  of  effort  must  make  for  better  relationships  between  the 
affected  countries.  A  common  cause,  like  a  touch  of  pity,  makes  the 
whole  world  kin. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 

Assurances  have  been  given  by  the  leading  officials  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  past  and  present,  of  the  most  generous  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  at  its  hands,  in  the  establishment  of  this  laboratory.  The 
Panamanian  Republic  has  set  aside  a  valuable  site  for  the  required 
laboratory  huildin{js.  This  site  is  on  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
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indicated,  which  have  been  made  in  hehalf  of  the  other  Latin  American 
nations. 

If  and  when  the  permanent  hiiilding  or  quarters  for  the  projected 
laboratory  shall  be  constructed  within  the  five-year  preliminary 
period  named  in  the  Act,  the  $50,000  annual  appropriation 
authorized  thereby  as  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
tow'ard  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  work,  wdll  become 
permanent  and  will  indefinitely  continue.  It  is  fully  expected,  of 
course,  that  the  permanent  building  or  quarters  will  be  provided. 
This  noble  enterprise,  now'  inaugurated  under  such  happy  auspices, 
will  not  he  permitted  to  falter  or  to  fail. 


Panama.  It  is  near  the  great  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  of  Panama,  and 
is  also  in  close  proximity  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  Gorgas  (for¬ 
merly  Ancon)  Hospital  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  addition,  assurances 
have  been  similarly  given  that  the  Republic  of  Panama  will  make  the 
further  very  important  contribution  of  constructing  the  required 
laboratory  building  or  quarters  to  house  the  projected  laboratory 
work,  at  a  cost  of  one-half  million  dollars  or  more.  These  assurances 
have  been  given  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  they  have  been  fully 
relied  on  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute,  and  also  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Similar 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  promises  of  cooperation,  already 


Courioay  of  The  Panama  Canal. 

.S.VNTO  TO.MAS  HO.SI’ITAL,  I’ANAMA  CITY 
.\  beautiful  site  on  the  water  front  next  to  this  hospital  has  been  reserved  for  the  Oorgas  Institute 
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CONCLUSION 

Because  there  are  only  a  few  laboratories  or  institutions  existent  in 
the  world  to-day  devoted  to  tropical  research  of  the  sugjjested  char¬ 
acter,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory,  as  already  pointed  out,  will  result  in  no  duplication  of 
effort  in  the  study  of  causes  and  prevention  of  tropical  disease.  The 
C’ongcress  of  the  I'nited  States,  afrreeahly  to  the  tennsof  the  Act  under 
discussion,  promptly  appropriated  $.')0,00(),  available  July  1,  1928, 
as  the  first  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
this  laboratory  work.  It  is  expected  that  Doctor  Martin,  president 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  will  shortly  visit  Panama  to 
arraiifre  for  the  temporary  (piarters  for  the  laboratory,  wherein  the 
required  work  may  he  maintained  until  the  permanent  quarters  are 
provided.  He  will  also  arrange  for  beginning  this  work,  and  will  take 
steps  to  secure  the  practical  cooperation  therein  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  will  be  carried  on  by  experts  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  tropical 
disease. 

It  is  to  he  hoped,  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  Latin  American 
peoples  will  join  in  this  great  humanitarian  enterprise  in  the  whole¬ 
hearted  and  sympathetic  manner  so  characteristic  of  them.  Jointly, 
they  are  invited  to  contribute  an  annual  total  of  S37,500,  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  this  work,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  the  United  States  will  contribute. 

The  tropical  regions,  where  there  is  no  cold  to  kill  the  deadly 
germs  of  disease,  constitute  the  inevitable  habitats  of  many  malig¬ 
nant  ailments  of  man  and  beast;  but  this  is  not  all  the  story.  The 
agencies  of  transportation  have  so  multiplied  in  modern  times,  and 
the  quickness  and  ease  of  contact  have  so  greatly  increased,  that  for 
self-protection,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  sanitary  concern  of  one 
becomes  the  sanitary  concern  of  all.  The  tropical,  no  less  than  the 
temperate  zones,  must  guard  against  disease  invasion. 

The  redemption  of  the  world  from  all  communicable  and  infectious 
disease  is  a  high  and  noble  goal  to  be  sought;  but  if  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  but  join  together  and  labor  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
purpose,  of  Gorgas,  sooner  or  later  that  goal  will  be  attained. 


BOLIVIAN  BUREAU  OF 
FINANCIAL  AND  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  RESEARCH  V 


AN  executive  decree  of  March  8  of  this  year  created  in  the 

/  \  Bolivian  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Industry  a  Bureau  of 
/  %  Financial  and  Economic  Research,  funds  for  this  purpose 

havinft  already  been  appropriated  in  the  current  budget. 
The  purposes  of  this  Bureau,  as  outlined  in  the  aforementioned 
decree,  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  in  protecting  and  increas¬ 
ing  sources  of  national  wealth,  to  carry  on  scientific  investigations  of 
national  economic  phenomena,  and  to  support  and  promote  the  con¬ 
structive  activities  of  public  bodies  subordinate  to  the  State  and  of 
private  associations  and  citizens  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  economic 
and  financial  development  of  Bolivia.  In  pursuit  of  these  ojectives 
the  Bureau  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

I.  FIN.WCES 

Budgets:  National,  departmental,  inunieipal.  Taxes:  National,  departmental, 
nmnieipal.  Other  revenues:  National,  departmental,  and  municipal;  fiiiancial 
.system;  taxation  capacity;  j)ublic  debt;  statistics. 

II.  COMMERCE 

Commercial  policies:  Domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  chambers  of  commerce; 
market  conditions;  fairs  and  expositions;  propaganda  and  publicity;  commercial 
legislation;  commercial  treaties;  customs  .sy.stem;  insurance;  transportation 
policies;  statistics. 

III.  ECONOMICS  OF  PRODUCTION 

Mineral,  agricultural,  forivstry,  livestock,  and  manufacturing  production; 
general  organization  of  production;  promotion  of  industries;  patents  and  trade 
marks;  invention  privileges;  taritf;  economic  conditions;  legislation;  statistics. 

IV.  80CI.\l,  ECONOMICS 

Population  census;  vital  statLstics;  cost  of  living;  policies  pertaining  to  projK'rty, 
to  the  territories,  and  to  formation  of  com|)anies;  organization  of  workers,  mem- 
iM'rs  of  liberal  profe.ssions,  “white-collar”  employees,  and  government  officials; 
coo|M‘ration;  savings  banks;  legislation;  statistics. 

V.  BANKING  ECONO.'UCS 

Policies  |>crtaining  to  the  currency  and  to  credit;  investments  abroad;  foreign 
capital  in  Bolivia;  organization  of  national  banking;  foreign  banks  in  Bolivia; 
s(M-urities  and  their  (quotations;  l(‘gislation;  statistics. 
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The  following  articles  of  the  Decree  in  question  are  also  of  interest : 

Akticle  7. — It  is  ol)ligatory  for  all  administrative  entities  and  all  industrial, 
eommereial,  hanking  and  similar  associations,  as  well  as  for  all  citizens  and 
private  individuals  in  the  nation,  to  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Industry 
with  any  data  and  information  requested  by  that  Bureau. 

Article  8. — The  Exjiert  General  Adviser  shall  submit  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  Industry  an  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  which  shall  contain  all  data  required  by  the  Regulations. 

.\kticle  9. — The  Mini.ster  of  State  for  Finance  and  Industry  shall  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  Decree,  which  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
promulgation. 


IN  AMERICAN 

:y  association 


By  Charles  E.  Babcock 

Librarian  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  Pan  American  Union 

AS  THE  greatest  interest  and  value  of  such  a  gathering  as 
/  \  the  Fifty-Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  American 
/  \  Library  Association  at  West  Baden,  Indiana,  May  28  to 

June  2,  1928,  is  in  the  contacts  made  with  those  who  are 
the  recognized  authorities  in  the  library  profession,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  details  to  a  good  Pan  Americanist  was  the  splendid  showing 
made  by  the  Mexican  delegation,  headed  by  Senorita  Velazquez 
Bringas,  chief  of  the  library  department  of  tbe  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  Senor  Joaquin  Rivas,  Director  of  the  National 
Library,  Senor  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  of  the  library  department  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  Senor  Joaquin  Diaz  Mercado,  Librarian 
of  tbe  Ministry  of  Education,  Senor  Rafael  Aguilar  y  Santillan, 
permanent  secretary  of  the  “Antonio  Alzate”  Scientific  Society,  and 
Senor  Tobias  Ch&vez,  Director  of  the  University  of  Mexico  Library. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  unusually  distinguished  delegation,  which  is 
also  the  most  numerous  to  date  from  a  Latin  American  country,  three 
most  interesting  sessions  were  held  in  advance  bjP  the  inaugural  session 
of  the  conference  proper,  with  the  express  puiri»t)se  of  discussing  how 
best  to  aehieve  the  fullest  measure  of  inter- American  library  coopera¬ 
tion  and,  more  particularly,  to  ascertain  the  ideas  and  record 'the 
suggestions  of  the  Mexican  delegation  «n  this  important  and  increas¬ 
ingly  fruitful  subject.  These  sessi^sj^which  were  well  attended, 
were  in  the  nature  of  joint  ;^ssion^ didder  the  immediate  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Library  Assofiaftons  with  the  Hispanic  Peojdos* 
Committee  on  International  Relations,  and. the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

The  most  free  and  frank  discussions  were  carried  on  between  tbe 
visiting  delegates  and  the  committee  members,  tbe  former  taking 
the  leading  part,  with  most  gratifying  results  in  the  form  of  two 
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Seated,  left  to  right:  Seflor  Tobias  Chivez,  Director  of  the  University  of  Mexico  Library:  Seftor  Joaquin  Mendez  Rivas.  Director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Mexico;  Seflorita  Esperanza  V'el&zquez  Bringas,  Chief  of  the  Library  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Mexico;  SeAor  Rafael  .Aguilar  y 
SantillAn,  Perpetual  .Secretary  of  the  “.Antonio  .Alzate"  Society  of  Mexico:  SeAor  Rafael  Hefiodoro  Valle,  Library  Se^ion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  Mexico;  and  SeAor  Joaquin  Diaz  Mercado,  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Mexico 
Standing,  left  to  right:  Mr.  C.  K.  Jones,  ClassiAcation  Division,  Library  of  Congress;  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  Mana^ng  Editor  of  the  Hispanic  American 
Historical  Review;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Mr.  Prederick  W.  Ashley,  Chief  Assistant  Librarian  of  Congres.s; 
en<l  Mr.  John  T.  Vanoe,  Law  Librarian  of  Congress. 
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resolutions:  one  expressing  cordial  satisfaction  over  the  action  of  the 
sixth  conference  in  creating  the  Inter-American  Technical  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Bibliography,  and  another  of  14  sections  advocating  exchange 
of  library  personnel,  publications  and  bibliographical  information,  the 
inclusion  of  Mexican  libraries  in  Library  of  Congress  lists  of  special 
collections,  facilitating  of  rare  and  special  books,  adoption  of  uni¬ 
form  catalogue  rules  for  all  countries,  exchange  of  cultural  exhibits, 
the  translation  into  Spanish  of  library  publications  and  children’s 
books,  development  of  a  section  of  United  States  books  in  the  Mexican 
National  Library,  participation  of  Mexican  librarians  in  activities  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
conferences  in  the  future  will  include  library  representatives  from 
all  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 

Later  on,  each  member  of  the  Mexican  delegation  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  a  paper  on  some  phase  of  library  work  in 
Mexico  before  a  general  or  sectional  meeting  of  the  association,  or 
before  one  of  the  affiliated  societies.  That  of  Senorita  Velasquez 
Bringas  on  “Libraries  and  the  Library  Movement  in  Mexico” 
(reprinted,  practically  in  full,  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  was  presented 
in  the  third  general  session;  that  of  Senor  M4ndez  Rivas  on  “Re¬ 
sources  of  Mexican  libraries”  was  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Institute;  Senor  Heliodoro  Valle’s  paper  on 
“Bibliographical  Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico” 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America; 
“Acquisition  of  Scientific  Serials,”  by  Senor  Aguilar  y  Santillan,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  college  and  reference  section,  Senor  Chavez  at 
the  same  meeting  discussing  “Library  Resources  and  Library  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  University  of  Mexico”;  while  Senor  Diaz  read  at  the 
Small  Libraries  Round  Table  a  paper  on  “Organization  of  Small 
Libraries  in  Mexico.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Mexican  delegates  brought  with  them 
hundreds  of  books  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government  for  general 
distribution.  These  were  intended  to  show’  the  class  of  publication 
now  being  provided  for  the  Mexican  people  by  their  Government  and 
supplied  either  free  or  at  cost.  They  also  provided  an  excellent 
example  of  the  fine  press  and  color  work  now’  being  done  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  As  it  w’as  the  delegates’  desire  to  present  the  books  to  libra¬ 
ries  represented  among  the  association’s  members,  with  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  officers  a  suitable  display  of  these  books  w’as  made  which 
resulted  in  the  disposal  of  practically  all  copies,  a  service  the  Mexican 
delegation  greatly  appreciated. 

That  this  delegation  has  found  the  American  Library  Association 
meeting  of  great  benefit  is  indicated  by  article  14  of  the  second  resolu¬ 
tion  drafted  at  one  of  the  special  Mexican  sessions  already  mentioned : 
“In  view’  of  the  opportunities  for  international  cooperation  revealed 
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by  this  conference,  we  express  the  hope  that  future  conferences  may  be 
held  which  will  include  representatives  from  the  libraries  of  all  the 
Americas.”  Groups  of  librarians  in  the  other  capital  cities  of  the 
American  nations  who  desire  to  establish  library  associations  for  their 
collective  benefit  may  find  their  inspiration  in  the  splendid  work 
already  done  in  Mexico. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  a  brief 
statement  was  read  regarding  the  new  Inter-American  Bibliographic 
Commission  authorized  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  1928;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Library  Cooperation  wdth  the  Hispanic  Peoples,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  New'  York,  stated  that  his  firm 
is  ready  to  publish  for  Latin  American  use  a  volume  similar  to  the 
“Cumulative  Book  Index,”  provided  it  can  be  showm  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  such  a  publication.  This  remarkable  offer  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  for  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  report.  This  offer  constitutes  another  notable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  inter-American  cultural  approximation  comparable  only 
to  the  resolution  on  the  Inter-American  Bibliographic  Commission 
approved  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  conference  program  follows: 

Five  general  sessions  were  held,  one  each  day  of  the  conference. 
Among  the  subjects  of  addresses  w'ere  the  following:  The  outlook  for 
adult  education  in  the  library;  library  service  and  university  exten¬ 
sion;  library  service  in  an  understanding  w'orld;  more  abundant 
library  education;  the  children’s  library  in  a  changing  w'orld;  the 
National  Library,  some  recent  developments  (by  Mr.  Herbert 
Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress);  international  library  relations; 
library  extension  as  a  national  responsibility;  and  libraries  and  the 
library  movement  in  Mexico,  already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
report. 

The  American  Association  of  Law'  Libraries,  the  American  Library 
Institute,  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Libraries  held  meetings  in  conjunction  with  the 
larger  conference,  in  w’hich  they  also  shared.  Section  meetings  or 
round  tables  were  held  on  the  following  topics,  among  others:  Adult 
education,  art  references,  cataloguing,  library  extension,  lending 
section,  library  buildings,  periodicals,  professional  training,  public 
documents,  publicity,  radio  broadcasting,  university  library  exten¬ 
sion  service,  w'ork  with  the  blind  and  with  the  foreign  born,  and 
special  types  of  libraries,  such  as  agricultural,  children’s,  college  and 
reference,  county,  hospital,  school,  and  small  libraries. 
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EDUCATIONAIi  KOLE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  RE¬ 
PUBLIC  OF  MEXICO 

By  Esperanza  Velazquez  Bringas 
Chief  of  Library  Department,  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  Mexico 

Ever  since  the  political-social  conditions  of  Mexico  have  been 
converted  into  a  potentiality  both  constructive  and  crea- 
I  tive — that  is  to  say,  since  the  governmental  regime  of 
General  Obregon — the  cultural  development  of  the  country 
has  been  directed  into  new  channels.  Education  ceased  to  be  a 
myth  and  was  converted  into  something  real,  the  new  basis  being 
equality  and  opportunity  for  instruction  alike  for  the  Indian,  the 
Mestizo,  and  the  White. 

A  glance  in  retrospect  at  the  Mexico  of  yesterday  reveals  that  we 
have  possessed  a  rich  cultural  tradition,  select  groups  which  have 
graced  the  literary  history  of  the  world,  and  a  university  which  for 
all  us  Mexicans  is  a  seal  of  glory,  but  that  it  was  not  until  after 
the  revolution  of  1910  that  the  aspiration  for  popular  culture  began 
to  be  felt.  Even  so,  the  tentative  efforts  which  were  made  in  order 
that  culture  might  not  be  merely  the  privilege  of  the  upper  social 
classes  did  not  crystallize  until  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education 
was  definitely  established  with  an  ample  educational  program  envis¬ 
aging  equality.  For  the  first  time  the  problem  of  combating  illiteracy 
and  of  providing  rural  education  for  all  the  mass  of  workers  and 
peasants  hitherto  neglected  was  implanted.  President  Obregon  and 
his  Minister  of  Public  Education  began  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
which  was  to  unite  the  intellectuals  with  the  people.  “The  intel¬ 
lectuals  are  the  translators  of  ideas  into  the  facts  of  life,”  says  Bar- 
busse.  They  are,  in  effect,  the  systematizers  of  the  ideology  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people;  but  in  order  that  they  may  interpret 
faithfully  the  feelings  of  a  race,  it  is  necessary  that  they  come  close 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  people,  in  turn,  come  readily  to  the  fount 
of  true  wisdom. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  past,  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  the 
venerable  figure  of  Don  Justo  Sierra  who,  separating  himself  from 
the  ways  of  thought  of  the  group  of  theorists  which  Mexican  political 
history  has  called  “Cientlficos,”  initiated  reforms  in  the  elementary 
schools.  He  was  the  first  reformer  of  public  education  in  Mexico. 
Some  years  later,  in  the  administration  of  President  Madero,  we  see 
how  the  popular  university  opened  its  arms  to  the  workers,  to  the 
humble,  to  working  women;  but,  as  remarked  before,  not  until  the 
administration  of  General  Obregbn  did  the  cultural  message  definitely 
orient  itself  so  that  it  really  reached  the  heart  of  the  illiterate  in  the 
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mountain  regions  and  on  the  farm,  to  stir,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
the  entire  Republic. 

The  new  Ministry  of  Public  Education  was  organized  (in  accordance 
with  its  constitutive  law)  on  the  basis  of  three  principal  divisions: 
Department  of  Schools,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Department  of 
Libraries. 

Senor  Vasconcelos,  realizing  from  the  time  he  became  president  of 
the  National  University  (shortly  before  becoming  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion)  that  the  library  should  supplement  the  labor  of  the  school, 
created  in  the  university  a  library  section  which  later  became  the 
Department  of  Libraries. 

In  this  wise,  school  and  library  extended  their  radius  of  influence 
throughout  the  Republic.  At  that  time,  I  was  travelling  for  the 
Ministries  of  Public  Education  and  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion, 
and  I  remember  how,  on  occasions,  I  was  profoundly  moved  to 
encounter  welcome  books  in  the  most  remote  towns  of  southern 
Yucatan,  or  on  the  ranches  of  Quer4taro.  Once  I  experienced  great 
pleasure  when,  after  days  and  days  on  the  road,  in  the  mountains  of 
Puebla,  in  a  place  called  Chinautla,  I  came  across  several  of  the 
Evangels  of  Tolstoi  and  a  beautiful  volume  of  Tagore. 

The  basis  of  the  newer  education  had  been  thus  implanted  in  the 
constructive  revolutionary  concept,  when  President  Calles  became 
the  head  of  the  Government  and  installed  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education  the  present  Minister,  Doctor  Puig  Casauranc,  another 
talented  university  man  who  is  also  a  remarkable  writer. 

The  Government  of  President  Calles  has  distinguished  itself  in 
three  cardinal  counts:  Good  roads,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution 
of  economic  problems;  irrigation  works  and  rural  credits,  as  a  corollary 
to  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  pnddem;  and  rural  schools.  “While 
some  believe  that  the  indigenous  races  of  my  country  are  mere  clods 
under  the  feet  of  the  Whites  and  Mestizos,  1  love  the  indigenous  races 
of  Mexico  and  I  have  faith  in  them,”  President  Calles  has  stated. 
And  his  faith,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Doctor  Puig  Casauranc 
have  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and 
libraries  throughout  the  country. 

In  spite  of  its  moments  of  anguish,  Mexico  has  managed  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  ascending  cultural  march.  The  maxim  of  recent  years  has 
been  to  diffuse  education,  without  neglecting  the  higher  university 
culture,  in  order  to  form,  so  to  speak,  a  moral  and  intellectual  cement 
for  the  new  race  destined  to  constitute  the  true  Mexican  nationality. 

ANCIENT  AND  .MODERN  LIBRARIES 

Formerly  Mexicans  had  merely  a  National  Library,  founded  in 
1884,  and  private  libraries  enriched  by  admirable  collections  of 
museum  books.  Devoted  and  eruditt^  bibliophiles  we  have  ever  had 
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among  ns,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  private  col¬ 
lections  there  existed  real  jewels  in  the  ideological  architectonics  or 
content  of  the  book.  The  libraries  of  Mexico  have  long  been  adorned 
with  volumes  ranging  from  the  editions  of  Juan  Pablos  to  the  rarest 
European  editions.  After  the  reform  law^  in  Mexico  (1857),  some 
of  the  choir  volumes  and  tomes  of  theology,  whose  capital  letters  and 
titles  had  been  illuminated  by  true  artificers  of  hooks,  passed 
from  the  old  convents  and  seminaries  to  the  National  Library,  the 
National  Museum,  and  the  libraries  of  educational  institutes.  Cod¬ 
ices  with  admirable  drawings,  prints  from  wood  type,  incunabula, 
and  exquisite  books  with  early  woodcuts,  which  would  be  the 
despair  of  any  artist,  were  already  found  in  our  old  libraries. 

As  a  v’estige  of  the  viceregal  epoch,  redolent  of  suinptuousness  and 
legend,  there  will  he  found  in  the  “provinces”  an  occasional  library 
installed  in  those  lordly  manors  which  still  retain  their  tiled  patios 
and  their  superb  arcaded  corridors.  I  remember  particularly  the 
Library  of  Guadalajara  and  the  Palafox  Library  in  Puebla,  the  latter  of 
incredible  beauty  with  its  cases  of  precious  carved  woods,  its  high 
windows,  and  a  floor  in  which  the  classic  Talavera  mingles  its  blue 
tones  w’ith  those  of  red  brick.  Nothing  has  been  able  to  destroy 
the  atmosphere  of  peace  and  of  meditation  in  these  retreats.  Many 
times  in  the  Palafox  Library  I  have  caught  myself  visioning  among 
the  folios  and  parchments  the  winged  silhouette  of  a  nun,  such  as  Sor 
Juana  In4s  de  la  Cruz;  or,  similarly,  the  fearsome  shade  of  some 
auditor  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  .  .  . 

Royal  donations  had  also  enriched  this  and  that  establishment; 
thus,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (San  Carlos)  in  Mexico  City  received 
for  its  library,  under  the  royal  seal  and  by  order  of  Charles  III, 
marvelous  collections  in  which  are  still  preserved  some  of  the  au¬ 
thentic  engravings  of  Piranesi. 

But  popular  libraries  were  entirely  lacking;  the  modem  reading 
room,  while  it  has  no  such  valuable  bibliographic  treasures  as  did  the 
older  type  of  institution,  does  contain  the  entire  current  of  contem¬ 
porary  philosophic  thought. 

Man  as  an  actor,  as  a  collaborator  in  human  enterprise,  not  merely 
as  a  spectacular  motif  of  aesthetics,  is  more  interesting  to  James, 
Kucken,  Boutroux,  Bei^)n  and  other  great  modem  philosophers. 
The  vital  sense  of  things  above  all;  this  has  been  for  us  also,  the 
humanist  synthesis  of  our  work. 

But  how  are  these  new  libraries  operated? 

By  means  of  catalogues  accessible  to  the  public;  in  moms  plainly 
hut  comfortably  furnished;  through  a  collection  of  hooks  dealing  with 
the  actual  social  problems  discussed  by  the  most  noted  authors  and 
germane  to  the  new  ideology  of  our  people.  Just  as  the  new  methods 
of  education  have  reacted  against  pure  intellectuality,  so  in  our  mod- 
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ern  libraries  we  look  after  not  only  what  is  educational,  but  also  that 
which  is  helpful  to  man  for  improvement  in  his  various  activities. 
Along  with  books  of  history  or  grammar,  the  reader  is  given  the 
industrial  manual,  or  the  book  on  practical  agriculture  so  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  farmer.  Students  will  find  the  textbooks  they  need  in 
their  courses — books  which,  in  many  instances,  poor  people  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  buy — instructive  books  on  economics,  magazines 
on  domestic  work  for  women,  and  good  fiction. 

Several  lots  of  well-selected  books  are  regularly  sent  to  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  Republic.  These  books  make  up  the  libraries 
of  the  various  guilds,  unions,  and  agrarian  communities. 

A  Federal  system  of  libraries  has  also  been  established  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  note  the  reports  from  the 
directors  of  education  in  the  different  States.  This  procedure  is  in 
keeping  with  full  control  of  the  ministry  over  all  national  Federal 
libraries. 

children’s  libraries 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  children’s  libraries.  Our  “all 
day’’  libraries  have  special  reading  rooms  for  children,  with  litera¬ 
ture  suitable  for  small  readers.  The  walls  of  the  Children’s  Library 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  are  decorated  with  the  ingenuously 
charming  series  of  scenes  depicting  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 
Diego  Riv’era,  Montenegn),  Orozco,  Chariot,  and  other  celebrated 
artists  in  the  vanguard  of  pictorial  art  in  Mexico  have  decorated  the 
walls  of  our  children’s  libraries  with  special  fresco  paintings. 

The  National  Library  includes  a  small  room,  not  decorated  as  yet, 
but  with  two  large  windows  looking  into  the  garden.  This  cheerful 
spot  where  the  children  are  kept  apart  from  the  adult  readers  bears 
the  name  of  Jos4  Marfa  Vigil,  the  noted  Mexican  bibliographer,  whose 
work  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  National  Library. 

Some  of  the  governors  of  the  Mexican  States  have  shown  great 
interest  in  the  children’s  libraries,  and  the  library  department  in 
Mexico  City  has  sent  donations  of  children’s  books  to  Mdrida, 
Michoacan,  Aguascalientes,  and  Jalisco.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Second  Congress  of  Librarians,  just  held  in  Mexico  City,  laid  much 
stress  on  children’s  libraries. 

BOOKS  IN  PRLSONS,  REFOK.MATORIES,  AND  HOSPITALS 

Ever  since  1924,  when  I  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Library  Depart¬ 
ment,  still  other  types  of  libraries  have  been  established,  among  them 
the  institutional  library,  with  donations  for  prisons,  military  bar¬ 
racks,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  correctional  institutions  in  general. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  modern  penal  law  regards  the  criminal  as  a 
sick  individual  who  must  be  cured  and  redeemed,  we  have  established 
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libraries  in  many  prisons.  For  instance,  the  Penitenciaria  now  has 
an  adequate  library  for  prisoners.  The  great  Belem  Prison  has  two 
libraries,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  Even  the  Colonia  Islas 
Marias,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  which  the  most 
vicious  offenders  and  the  most  depraved  criminals  are  sent,  now  has 
its  own  library. 

Up  to  1927,  the  library  department  sent  books  to  18  munic¬ 
ipal  jails  in  various  States.  The  two  great  correctional  schools  under 
the  government  of  the  Federal  district,  one  at  Tlalpan  for  men,  and 
the  other  at  Coyoacan  for  women,  contain  libraries  established  by 

the  Ministry  of  Public  Ed-  _ 

ucation,  in  which  carefully 
selected  books  on  ethics  are 
included. 

A  similar  procedure  has 
been  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  children’s  court,  which 
began  to  function  at  the 
beginning  of  1927.  In  this 
house  of  physical  and  moral 
healing  for  children,  there 
are  readers  who  servo  to 
definitely  reorient  the  chil¬ 
dren  toward  good  habits 
and  to  bring  them  back  as 
integral  parts  of  society,  so 
that  they  may  not  again 
come  in  conflict  with  the 
law. 

Military  libraries  have 
been  added  to  the  schools 
for  soldiers  recently  created 
by  the  Ministry  of  War  for 
their  education  and  uplift. 


SESORITA  ESPER.\NZA  VELAZQUEZ  BRINQAS 

Chief  of  the  Library  Division  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of 
Education,  which  is  brinKinfc  library  faciiities  within  the 
reach  of  universities,  city  and  rural  schools,  prisons,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  the  general  public 


“Jefaturasde  Operaciones”  and  mili¬ 
tary  quarters  also  have  libraries  given  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
Thirty-five  military  quarters  have  already  received  institutional 
libraries. 

Twenty-two  hospitals,  including  the  General  Hospital,  have  received 
special  collections  of  books  for  the  use  of  patients  and  convalescents. 


LIBRARIES  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  IN  THE 
“iNTERNADO  DE  INDIOs” 

The  thorough  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the  Government 
ministries,  following  the  policy  of  President  Calles,  has  brought 
about  a  most  complete  and  collective  work. 
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In  one  of  his  speeches  Dr.  Puig  Casauranc  said : 

When  the  President  honored  me  with  the  position  of  Minister  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  simply  heeause  he  was  sure  to  find  the  love  and  faith  recpiired  to  realize  his 
dreams  of  social  Ijetterment,  he  stated  that  he  wished  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  work  together  like  sisters  and,  moreover,  that 
he  ex|)ected  that  wherever  the  eonstruetive  effort  of  the  revolution  should  give 
lands  with  guaranteed  production  in  order  to  effect  the  economical  liberation  of 
the  rural  masses,  the  Ministry  <»f  Education  would  immediately  establish  a  rural 
school  in  order  to  obtain  simultaneously  the  spiritual  liberation  of  those  masses. 
He  also  declared  that,  according  to  his  own  point  of  view,  only  in  the  harmonious 
and  constructive  work  of  both  ministries  could  be  found  the  sure  way  to  secure  social 
transformation. 

And  the  Ministry  of  .Vgriculture  and  the  Ministry  of  Education 
have  worked  together.  They  have  joined  harmoniously  in  the 
establishment  of  rural  libraries  in  all  rural  centers,  schools,  and 
cultural  missions,  even  in  the  big  central  agricultural  schools — the 
latter  a  special  creation  of  President  Calles  in  which  experts  in  agri¬ 
culture  put  into  practice  and  teach  the  best  methods  of  crop  and  soil 
cultivation — the  Ministry  of  Education  having  sent  teachers  and 
hooks  for  their  libraries.  Each  of  these  schools  cost  one  million 
peson,  including  building,  furniture,  laboratories,  cattle,  etc.  More¬ 
over,  rural  libraries  have  been  established  in  the  Central  Agricultural 
School  of  “El  Mexe”  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  “Roque,”  in  the  State 
of  Guanajuato,  “La  Huerta,”  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  and 
“Santa  Lucia,”  in  Durango.  Two  libraries  are  also  being  prepared, 
one  for  the  State  of  Mexico  and  the  other  for  Puebla,  where  two 
additional  central  agricultural  schools  will  he  inaugurated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Calles  before  leaving  the  Presidency. 

In  the  year  1926,  Dr.  Jos4  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc  founded  the 
“Intemado  de  Indios,”  a  hoarding  school  for  Indian  hoys  from  the 
various  indigenous  tribes.  Here,  besides  the  class  rooms  and  work¬ 
shops,  a  good  library  has  been  provided  for  the.  180  native  students. 

Summarizing,  I  may  say  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1927, 
1,345  popular  libraries,  970  school  libraries,  797  industrial  libraries, 
and  503  rural  libraries  had  been  established  and  were  in  active  use, 
not  including  the  distribution  of  sets  of  books  made  so  far  the  present 
year  (1928). 

The  first  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  Library  Department, 
95,017  volumes  were  distributed.  In  1927,  we  sent  out  625,597  books 
to  the  branches.  The  number  of  readers,  according  to  statistics,  has 
increased  from  144,960  to  12,232,087  annually.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  total  visitors  in  all  the  Mexican  libraries,  some  of  which 
hav'c  not  yet  sent  any  statistics.  They  include  only  statistics  of  local 
libraries,  those  in  the  Kj'deral  district,  and  the  most  important 
operating  in  the  various  States.  We  are,  however,  now  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  monthly  statistical  reports  from  every 
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public  library  in  the  country.  Meanwhile  I  may  say  that  the  main 
public  libraries  in  Mexico  City  contain  from  12,000  to  18,000  books, 
and  the  city  branches  from  1,000  to  1,500  or  2,000  each. 

CENTRAL  CATALOGX’E  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

The  technical  section  of  the  Library  Department  has  for  some  time 
been  preparing  the  Central  Catalogue,  using  for  this  purpose  the 
duplicate  cards  from  the  catalogues  in  the  public  libraries.  Mean¬ 
while,  each  Federal  library,  even  the  smallest  branch,  has  its  book 
of  acquisitions  and  catalogue,  something  never  before  true  in  Mexican 
library  history. 

“El  Libro  y  el  Pueblo”  is  the  bibliographical  magazine  of  the 
department  which  serves  to  establish  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  institutions.  It  also  serves  as  an  exchange  for  books, 
magazines,  and  periodicals. 

Pamphlets  containing  biographies  and  bibliographies  of  the  most 
noted  artists  and  authors  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  as 
literary  propaganda,  and  books  on  educational  matters  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  ofhcial  jiublications  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION:  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Following  the  foundation  of  the  Library  Department  in  1920, 
Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  the  poet,  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
conference  held  by  the  Texas  Library  Association,  in  Austin,  Tex. 
During  the  year  1923  Senorita  Luz  Garcia  Niihez  was  sent  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  conferences  of  both  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Southwestern  Library  Association,  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.; 
and  tbe  links  of  sympatby  and  cooperation  thus  forged  between  the 
.Vnierican  Library  Association  and  the  Mexican  libraries  have  been 
still  further  strengthened  since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Jos4  Manuel 
Puig  Casauranc  as  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  incumbency  of 
the  present  head  of  the  Library  Department.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  our  neighbor  country,  and  the  best  way  is  through  exchange 
and  cooperation. 

Senor  Basilio  Bulnes,  former  Mexican  consul  in  Philadelphia,  was 
appointed  delegate  to  the  International  Conference  of  Librarians 
held  in  Atlantic  City  in  192(1.  In  November,  1927,  Senor  Edmundo 
Aragbn,  consul  of  Mexico  in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  was  the  representative 
of  both  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  library  department  at 
tlie  convention  of  the  Texas  Library  Association,  which  met  in 
Beaumont,  Tex. 

111784— 28— Bull.  8 - 3 
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It  was  indeed  a  privilege  when  the  American  Library  Association 
sent  Messrs.  Milam  and  Vance  to  attend  the  Second  Congress  of 
Librarians  recently  held  in  Mexico  City.  We  were  also  happy  to 
have  with  us  in  that  conference  Mr.  Van  Patten  as  delegate  from 
Stanford  University.  That  visit  and  ours  to  this  country  constitute 
the  first  step  toward  the  future  exchange  of  librarians  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Inter-American  cooperation  has  been  very  cordial  and  most  val¬ 
uable  to  us,  and  the  Lincoln  Library  is  proof  of  this  assertion.  This 
library,  established  with  American  donations,  was  inaugurated  by 
Lindbergh,  the  winged  messenger  of  peace  and  the  universal  hero. 
It  may  be  added  that  Mexicans  cherish  the  hope  of  showing  their 
good  will  toward  the  American  people  by  establishing  a  Mexican 
library  in  the  United  States  in  no  distant  future.  Such  a  library 
will  comprise  all  the  books  on  Mexican  art,  science,  history,  and 
literature.  Meanwhile  we  are  donating  to  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  as  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  our  visit  and  as  a 
small  Mexican  contribution  all  the  publications  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

South  America,  through  the  “Asociacibn  Protectora  de  Bibliotecas 
Populares”  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  establishing  closer  relations 
with  us.  The  Mexican  National  Library  has  an  Argentine  section 
given  by  that  association,  and  we  are  regularly  receiving  books  for 
the  Argentine  section  of  Ibero-American  Library.  Cuba  also  has  a 
Mexican  section  in  the  National  Library  of  Habana,  and  Colombia 
has  just  made  a  donation  of  books  through  her  Minister  to  Mexico, 
Dr.  Cuervo  Marquez.  Central  American  exchange  has  also  increased 
considerably.  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  are  now  e.xchanging  sets 
of  books  through  the  Department  of  Libraries. 

EUROPEAN  COOPERATION 

With  the  inventions  of  modern  science  the  world  becomes  con¬ 
stantly  smaller,  and  the  tendency  to  exchange  impressions  and  gain 
the  broadest  knowledge  constantly  increases.  When  the  different 
peoples  become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  obstacles  will 
be  removed  and  peace  will  be  an  assured  fact.  Professor  Caso,  the 
Mexican  philosopher,  has  truly  said  that  “the  constant  problem  is 
one  of  understanding  and  love.”  Judgment  is  always  less  severe 
when  things  are  analyzed  and  when  the  facts  that  generate  popular 
movements  are  understood.  Complete  knowledge  makes  for  tol¬ 
erance. 

In  order  that  the  spirit  of  equity  and  justice  which  prompted 
our  revolutionary  governments,  our  history,  and  our  new  laws  may 
be  known,  the  Library  Department  has  supplied  the  Mexican  lega- 
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tions  in  Europe  and  other  continents  with  all  the  necessary  data 
in  the  form  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

In  order  to  develop  exchange  among  intellectual  groups  and  publish¬ 
ers,  an  exhibit  of  Mexican  books  was  given  during  the  International 
Book  Fair  in  Florence,  Italy,  to  which  all  the  publishers  in  the  Republic- 
contributed  sets  of  their  best  books,  in  addition  to  many  sent  through 
the  department  by  their  respective  authors.  This  Mexican  exhibi¬ 
tion  also  demonstrated  the  typographical  progress  and  the  scientific 
and  literary  production  of  Mexico  during  recent  years.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Libraries  was  represented  by  Don  Rafael  Nieto,  at  that 
time  Minister  of  Mexico  to  Italy,  a  man  of  profound  literary  culture, 
an  essayist  and  translator  of  the  vigorous  and  unusual  plays  of  Lord 
Dunsany. 

Early  in  1927  Doctor  Hagen,  commissioned  by  the  University  of 
Marbui^,  visited  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sufficient 
material  for  the  Mexican  Library  in  Marburg,  a  library  founded  on 
the  initiative  of  President  Calles,  w'ho,  during  a  trip  to  Europe 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing,  on  visiting  Germany,  a  center 
of  information  about  Mexico.  Later,  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  president  of  the  University  of  Marburg  appointed  Doctor 
Hagen  to  come  to  Mexico  to  receive  the  material,  amounting  to 
more  than  3,000  books  and  pamphlets.  It  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced  that  this  library  has  been  elevated  to  the  category  of 
“Mexican  Institute  of  Berlin,”  and,  moreover,  that  the  German 
Government  has  authorized  Doctor  Hagen  to  make  a  donation  of 
German  publications  to  the  Mexican  libraries. 

We  are  also  in  contact  with  the  International  Institute  of  Biblio¬ 
graphy  in  Brussels.  The  Mexican  representative  to  the  VI  Inter¬ 
national  Library  Conference  of  this  institute  was  Don  Francisco 
Orozco  Muiioz,  author  of  “Belgium,  Martyr”  and  “Belgium  in  Peace,” 
a  cultured  writer  attached  to  the  Mexican  Legation  in  Belgium. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Mexico  I  received  a  personal  invitation 
from  Madame  Haffkin-Hamburger,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Biblioteconomic  and  Bibliographic  Sciences  of  Moscow,  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration  organized  in  Russia  to  commemorate  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  School  of  Librarians.  Since  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  (because  of  my  coming  here),  I  requested 
Seftor  Vadillo,  minister  of  Mexico  in  Moscow,  to  attend  the  sessions. 
Subsequently  I  sent  him  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  department  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Mexican  Librarians. 

Information  and  statistical  data  regarding  Mexican  libraries,  as 
well  as  a  small  assortment  of  books  by  Mexican  authors,  have  also 
been  sent  to  the  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  in  Paris. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  WASHINGTON 


The  National  MuMum,  which  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collections.  It  is  especially  rich  in  the  natural  history  of 
America,  including  zoology,  botany,  geology,  paleontology,  archaeology,  and  ethnology, and  has  extensive  series  relating  to  the  arts  and  industries,  the  fine  arts,  and  American 
history 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  work  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Li¬ 
braries  of  Mexico,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  closing,  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  work  of  this  convention 
will  provide  the  bases  for  a  true  international  cooperation  which  will  J 
enable  us  to  exchange  students  in  library  schools  and  librarians,  to  the  1 
end  that  they  may  not  only  learn  the  technical  aspects  of  their 
work,  but  foster  the  spirit  of  friendly  alliance  and  of  universal  ! 
culture.  When  I  think  of  the  great  and  generous  work  being  done 
by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
to  facilitate  the  coming  together  of  representatives  of  all  countries, 

I  am  filled  with  sincere  admiration. 

In  these  days  when  labor  turns  toward  idealism  in  order  to  preserve 
spiritual  values  of  things,  every  effort  toward  international  coopera-  ! 

tion  is  significant  and  important.  United  by  the  same  thought  and  , 

by  the  same  ideal  of  collective  progress,  without  ^distinction  of  race  ■ 

or  nationality,  selfishness  foi^otten,  ancient  unhappy  mistakes  and  > 

ignoble  jealousies  put  aside,  we  shall  return  to  our  fatherlands, 
refreshed  and  strengthened  in  the  belief  that  a  better  understanding 
among  all  peoples  and  nations  will  be  achieved.  ... 

INTER-AMERICAN  MU¬ 
SEUM  COOPERATION 

TT  AURENCE  VAIL  COLEMAN,  director  of  The  American  Associa-  I 

tion  of  Museums,  has  just  left  for  an  extended  series  of  | 

J  j  visits  to  the  museums  and  other  educational  institutions  of  j 
Latin  America.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  June  30  and  | 
will  go  direct  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  | 

This  trip  comes  as  a  sequel  to  a  sojourn  of  several  months  in 
Europe,  during  which  time  Mr.  Coleman  not  only  visited  the  mu¬ 
seums  and  various  museum  associations  of  the  Continent  and  the 
British  Isles,  but  also  spent  some  time  in  residence  in  Paris  in  order 
to  develop  relations  with  the  new  International  Office  of  Museums 
which  has  been  created  under  the  League  of  Nations.  The  journey 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  has  for  its  purpose  the  development 
of  closer  relations  between  all  of  the  museums  of  the  New  World. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  is  neither  a  political  nor 
a  governmental  body,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  association  of  professional 
workers  in  the  fields  of  art,  history,  and  science.  Its  purpose  is  to 
advance  museum  ideals  and  method,  and  to  bring  about  closer 
acquaintance  and  cooperation  between  museums  and  museum 
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workers.  The  membership  of  the  association  now  includes  most  of 
the  active  museums  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  many  in 
Canada,  and  it  has  also  nearly  a  thousand  individual  members 
connected  with  these  institutions  or  interested  in  them. 

The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  association  are  under  the  roof 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  its  staff  at  this  office  it  assists  those  who  seek  aid  in 
establishing  or  administering  museums.  Services  are  rendered  by 
correspondence,  conferences,  field  work,  and  publications. 

The  association  also  makes  studies  of  conditions  and  methods, 
carries  on  fundamental  researches,  and  arranges  demonstrations 
which  contribute  to  the  educational  and  administrative  advancement 
of  museums,  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  new  museums  of 
desirable  type.  Efforts  are  also  under  way  to  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  training  of  museum  personnel. 

In  the  course  of  these  activities  increased  public  interest  in  mu¬ 
seums  is  aroused,  and  this  in  turn  reacts  favorably  upon  museum 
support  and  the  standing  of  the  profession. 

Director  Coleman  has  laid  out  a  tentative  itinerary,  which  will 
enable  him  to  visit  not  only  Rio  de  Janeiro  but  also  Sao  Paulo  and 
perhaps  other  cities  in  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata  in  the 
Argentine,  and  Montevideo.  Leaving  the  east  coast,  he  will  go  to 
the  interior,  visiting  Asuncion,  Rosario,  and  Santa  Fe,  and  will 
then  cross  over  the  Andes  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Going  north¬ 
ward  from  here,  Mr.  Coleman  expects  to  make  the  trip  inland  from 
Antofagasta  to  La  Paz  and  Cuzco,  returning  to  the  coast  at  Mollendo 
and  going  thence  to  Lima.  He  plans  also  to  visit  Guayaquil  and 
Quito  before  going  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Cartagena  on  the 
way  to  Barranquilla,  and  will  end  the  journey  through  South  America 
by  visiting  La  Guaira  and  Caracas. 

Time  permitting,  the  trip  will  be  extended  into  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  but  it  is  not  altogether  likely  that  this  will  be  possible 
at  this  time. 

It  was  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Coleman  for  this  trip.  Enriched  by  long  years  of 
special  preparation  followed  by  an  unusually  practical  and  varied 
experience  in  every  phase  of  museum  work,  he  is  fully  equipped  for 
this  important  work  of  museum  approximation.  As  a  student  of 
the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  the  museum,  he  gave  to  the  press 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fundamentally  useful  manual  on  the 
small  museum  in  existence,  a  textbook  which  is  already  regarded  as 
a  classic.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  book  will  before  very 
long  become  available,  in  adequate  translation  into  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  to  every  museum  worker  in  the  American  Continent. 
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Courteoy  of  tb«  Corcoran  Qnllery  of  Art. 

A  PRICELESS  GOTHIC  TAPESTRY 


c^\ 

^  I  t| 


One  of  a  series  of  four  gothic  tapestries  inciuded  in  the  notable  W.  A.  Ciark  coilection  of  the  ("orcoran 
Qaliery  of  Art.  These  tapestries,  made  at  Arras,  France,  in  the  flfteentli  century,  depict  hunting 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 


Mr.  Coleman,  from  the  beginning,  has  had  a  definite  conception 
of  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  museum  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things,  a  conception  enriched  in  the  course  of  the  years  by  an  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  vision  of  the  vital  part  the  museum  should  play  in  the 
life  of  a  community,  urban  or  rural,  and  this  conception  and  vision 
may  be  briefly  glimpsed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Manual:  * 

Man  to-day  gets  food  and  clothing,  pleasures  and  ideas,  at  second  hand.  He 
is  not  forced  to  call  upon  the  full  powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him 
for  self-preservation,  for  enjoyment,  or  for  independent  thought,  and  therefore 
he  is  making  functional  curtailments.  Among  the  activities  that  are  being 
dropped  is  observation.  Man  tends  to  take  from  books  his  notions  of  the  world 
about  him. 


‘Extract  from  Manual  of  Small  Muieumt,  Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  (1.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Cvurtcay  of  th«  CoroorM  Gallery  of  Art 


“PORTRAIT  OF  A  OKNTLKMAN”  BV  REMBRANT  VAN  RYN 

One  of  the  almost  priceless  canvases  in  the  art  collection  be<iucathed  by  William  Andrews  ('lark,  late 
United  f^tates  Senator  from  Montana,  to  the  (.'orcoran  Oallery  of  Art  in  Washinitton.  As  a  tribute 
to  Senator  Clark,  a  bewtiful  new  wing  has  been  erected  by  his  widow  and  daughters  to  huust‘  this 
collection  which,  while  never  exactly  appraisetl,  has  been  valued  at  approximately  $5,000,000 
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Museums  help  to  counteract  this  drift;  they  collect  objects  to  be  seen  and 
invoke  observation  of  them.  Since  they  are  concerned  with  things  the  function 
commonly  ascribed  to  museums  is  that  of  the  warehouse,  and,  to  be  sure,  every 
museum  does  necessarily  expend  a  largo  part  of  its  energy  in  collecting  objects 
and  preserving  them.  But  after  all  collections  are  only  means  to  certain  ends. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  museums  is  to  raise  the  general  level  of  refinement  by 
giving  pleasure  and  imparting  knowledge.  Since  each  institution  addresses 
it.self  to  the  entire  population  in  its  community,  it  does  not  ordinarily  have  great 
effect  upon  the  individual,  but  its  aggregate  influence  upon  the  mass  may  be 
large.  The  keynote  of  the  work  is  public  service.  The  so-calletl  public  museum 


Courtmy  of  the  Corcormn  Gallpry  of  Art 

AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SALON  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  LOUIS  XVI 

This  entire  room,  including  ceiling,  interior  decorations,  mirrors,  furniture,  etc.,  was  acquirttl  by 
Senator  (Mark  in  Europe  an<l  installe<l  in  the  Louis  XVI  salon  in  his  New  York  residence.  It  was 
recently  removed  from  his  New  York  home  and  installtHl  in  the  salon  especially  provided  for  it  in 
the  Clark  addition  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery 

which  derives  support  from  the  people  and  recognizes  its  duty  of  service  to  the 
people,  is  of  the  dominant  and  most  promising  type  at  the  present  time. 

Museum  material  is  largely  of  such  character  as  to  reward  careful  study;  this 
moves  students  to  make  use  of  it  for  research  and  induces  many  of  them  to 
engage  permanently  in  museum  work.  Research  is  a  major  concern  of  the  larger 
museum  whose  collections  are  extensive  and  important,  but  most  small  museums 
find  limited  opportunity  in  this  line  of  effort.  In  general,  however,  a  natural 
balance  between  scholarship  and  educational  activity  is  prerequisite  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  vitality  of  a  museum. 

The  educational  work  of  museums  is  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  methods  which 
years  of  experimentation  on  the  part  of  many  institutions  have  brought  clearly 
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into  view.  The  technique  is  based  on  the  use  of  objects  to  convey  impressions 
through  the  eye  and  it  applies  the  principles  of  visual  instruction. 

The  function  of  imparting  knowledge  goes  hand  in  hand  with  another — 
that  of  giving  pleasure.  Museums  of  art  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  only 
secondarily  concerned  with  education,  and  museums  of  history  and  of  science 
are  often  regarded  as  solely  intellectual  in  their  appeal;  but  in  truth  the  emo¬ 
tions,  quite  as  w'ell  as  the  intellect,  may  be  reached  by  all  museums.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  sound  view  in  the  statement  that  museums  exist  “to  give 
opportunity  for  enjoyment  ...  to  those  who  seek  enjoyment,  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  study  ...  to  those  who  seek  knowledge.” 

There  is  also  an  important  recreational  element  in  all  museum  effort.  Doing 
what  one  must,  is  work;  doing  what  one  wants,  is  play.  By  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  relations  with  museums  are  voluntary,  they  are  recreational,  and  therein 
lies  their  greatest  power.  Visitors  to  exhibition  halls,  children  who  came  to 
museum  story  hours,  boys  and  girls  who  take  field  trips  and  who  join  study 
clubs,  adults  who  attend  lectures  or  who  register  for  instruction — all  are  moved 
by  their  own  desires.  Museums  therefore  find  their  devotees  in  most  receptive 
mood,  and  this  fact  may  be  responsible  in  no  small  part  for  whatever  truth 
there  is  in  the  assertion  that  “hour  for  hour,  museums  are  able  to  give  more 
than  any  one  of  the  great  universities.” 

Through  the  work  of  a  museum  people  may  be  led  to  intelligent  understanding 
of  our  past,  and  of  other  peoples  and  their  past,  and  upon  this  knowledge  they 
may  build  keener  interest  in  the  future.  They  may  come  to  think  of  history 
not  as  dull,  but  as  scintillating  with  the  inspiration  of  biography  and  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  romance. 

Through  the  work  of  a  museum  people  may  be  led  to  appreciation  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  beautiful.  They  may  learn  to  choose  tasteful  things  with  which 
to  surround  themselves,  to  enjoy  true  elegance,  and  to  express  it  in  their  daily 
lives  by  refined  adornment  of  their  persons,  their  homes,  and  their  communities. 

Through  the  work  of  a  museum  people  may  be  led  to  understanding  of  the 
world  of  nature.  They  may  find  satisfaction  in  knowing  more  about  the  earth 
and  the  living  things  upon  it.  They  may  learn  greater  love  for  the  out  of  doors, 
and  so  become  more  staunch  protectors  of  the  country’s  natural  resources,  and 
they  may  acquire  happier  and  more  sympathetic  outlook  upon  science  in  its 
reverent  search  for  truth. 

Toward  these  ends  museums  move.  Some  are  widely  influential,  but  each 
one,  however  small,  may  do  its  part  in  its  own  sphere.  In  fact,  small  museums 
have  special  opportunities,  because  in  small  communities,  where  most  of  them 
are  found,  so  few  facilities  are  offered  for  escape  from  the  monotony  and  mean¬ 
inglessness  of  plain  existence. 


FROM  TAGUA  TO  BUT¬ 
TONS  V  V 

By  F.  P.  Farrar, 

For  mere  menfolk  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  consideration,  this 
button  of  our  daily  use.  Those  who  live  free  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  Bond  Street  fashion  concern  themselves  little  whether 
the  materials  be  of  bone  or  mother-of-pearl,  horn  or  metal, 
dum  or  tagua,  so  that  the  button  be  securely  sewn.  Only  when  miss¬ 
ing  from  trousers  or  when  the  violence  of  washerwomen  has  laundered 
them  from  the  shirt  do  buttons  assume  an  importance  to  the  verge 
of  irritation. 

But  there  is  a  mysterious  ruthless  world  which  lives  apart  in  the 
studios  of  Paris  and  London  and  New  York  and  decides  fashions  in 
buttons  as  autocratically  as  in  silks  and  fine  gear;  and  there  is  another 
world  not  less  autocratic  which  controls  the  price.  And  between  the 
two  rests  the  decision  whether  there  be  poverty  or  plenty  for  the 
Somali  and  Abyssinian  producer  of  dum,  and  for  their  rivals  in 
Manabi  and  Esmeraldas,  producers  of  tagua.  The  stone  thrown  in 
the  pool  of  fashion  sends  its  ripple  to  wash  many  a  remote  shore. 

And  yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  few  there  be  of  the  fashionable 
world  who  know,  or  care  to  know,  what  is  tagua  and  what  is  dum. 
And  when  a  button  is  sewn  on  coat  or  skirt,  who  but  the  expert  may 
decide  whether  it  be  of  dum  or  tagua  or  some  synthetic  composition, 
deadly  rival  to  both?  Probably  in  the  course  of  a  tabloid  education 
the  schoolboy  may  have  learned  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  is 
found  a  variety  of  palm  producing  a  vegetable-ivory  nut  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  buttons.  And  it  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  South 
American  tour  the  traveller  has  bought  a  carved  head  or  a  toy  made 
out  of  the  same  ivory  nut  which  he  learns  to  know  under  the  name 
of  tagua.  But  of  the  relation  of  tagua  to  dum,  unless  he  be  of  an 
unusually  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  the  average  wearer  of  buttons 
is  apt  to  know  little  and  care  less. 

Nevertheless  there  are  differences  which  made  for  Africa’s  loss  and 
America’s  gain,  differences  which  stamp  tagua  as  being  as  superior 
to  dum  as  Old  Tom  is  to  synthetic  gin.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  dum  nut  is  smaller  and  its  kernel  less  hard  than  the  tagua.  The 


<  From  "  The  West  Coast  Leader,”  April  24,  1»28. 
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dum  button,  it  is  true,  is  the  more  easily  stamped  with  a  tailor’s 
name;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  hundred  kilos  of  nuts  will  yield  no 
more  than  as  many  gross  of  buttons,  while  the  same  weight  of  tagua 
will  produce  half  as  much  again.  There  may  be  other  considerations 
which  decide,  now  for  and  now  against  dum,  proximity  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  Italy  being  an  asset  in  its  favor.  But  not  being  immedi¬ 
ately  interested  in  the  export  trade  of  Eritrea,  we  may  dismiss  the 
dum  nut  from  further  consideration  and  come  to  our  real  mutton, 
which  is  tagua. 


A  FEMALE  TAOL'A  PALM,  E.SMERALDAS,  ECUADOR 

The  tree  Krows,  as  a  rule,  to  a  height  of  10  to  20  feet,  occasionally  reachinK  30  feet.  The  leaves  rc.senible 
beautiful  Kreen  feathers  of  enormous  lenKth.  The  fragrant  hlossoms  a|>|iear  at  the  ha.se  of  the  lowest 
leaves,  later  turning  into  the  fruit  known  as  the  ivory,  or  tagua.  nut.  The  round  burrs  in  which  the 
nuts  are  inca.sed  are  plainly  shown  in  the  picture 


Tagua  has  its  caprices  as  much  as  its  wearers.  Although  there 
is  only  one  variety  of  palm  which  yields  the  fruit,  the  nut  itself 
differs  in  size  and  fineness  according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil  and 
the  rainfall.  In  South  America  it  is  only  found  in  any  abundance 
and  accessibility  to  the  coast  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  And  the 
best  nut  of  all — that  is  to  say,  the  best  tagua  in  the  world — is  peculiar 
to  the  Ecuadorean  Provinces  of  Manabi  and  Esmeraldas.  A^et 
even  in  a  comparatively  short  stretch  of  coast  the  nut  varies  in  size, 
and  the  difference  is  reflected  in  the  trade  of  the  ports  concerned. 
Thus  in  general  the  principal  port  of  export  is  the  portless  port  of 
Manta.  But  when  ladies  wear  large  buttons  wherever  ladies’  buttons 
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are  worn,  or  when  New  York’s  overcoats  are  adorned  with  buttons  of 
soup-plate  proportions,  then  Bahia  de  Cahaques  and  Esmeraldas, 
which  export  a  somewhat  larger  nut,  gain  at  Manta’s  expense. 
When  moderation  is  the  rule,  then  Manta  holds  the  field.  Few 
there  be,  save  the  skippers  of  trading  vessels  and  the  handful  of  “grin- 
goes”  who  make  their  living  there,  who  have  heard  of  these  ports. 
And  on  a  first  visit  it  might  cause  surprise  that  so  far-reaching  a  trade 
issues  from  ports  so  insignificant.  But  to  those  who  live  there  and 
more  especially  those  who  live  by  tagua  there,  this  fashion  in  buttons 
is  life  or  death — even  though  they  know  no  other  fashion  than  those 
of  nature’s  devising.  For  tagua  must  pass  through  many  hands 
and  touch  many  degrees  of  civilization  before  it  becomes  a  button. 

In  the  first  place  those  who  harvest  the  nuts.  The  tagua  palm, 
or  cade  as  it  is  locally  known,  grows  wild  at  a  distance  of  from  eighteen 
to  forty  kilometers  from  the  coast,  and  the  fruit  is  formed  in  banana¬ 
like  clusters  from  which  the  nuts  fall  as  they  ripen.  Ideally  they  are 
gathered  on  the  ground  by  the  natives,  for  the  fall  of  the  nut  implies 
its  ripeness  for  shelling.  But  as  often  as  not  the  collectors  antici¬ 
pate  nature  by  knocking  the  nuts  from  the  trees  before  they  are 
mature;  and  that  gives  trouble  to  the  dealers.  For  the  Ecuadorean 
laws  are  strict  that  none  but  ripe  tagua  be  exported,  and  inspection 
may  mean  rejection  if  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  standard.  And  well  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  the  reputation  of  tagua  abroad  depends  upon  its 
guaranteed  quality. 

When  gathered  the  nuts  are  loaded  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  donkeys, 
or  human  beasts  of  burden  and  carried  to  the  nearest  agent.  He  in 
his  turn  despatches  them  by  rail,  or  by  any  other  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  which  offers,  to  the  coast,  there  to  be  dumped  in  the  patios 
of  the  exporters.  And  in  this  connection  Manta  is  fortunate  in 
being  served  by  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  which  runs  from  the  port 
to  Santa  Ana,  a  distance  of  60  kilometers;  and  its  importance  to  the 
tagua  industry  is  revealed  in  the  freight  returns,  nearly  half  of  which 
are  concerned  with  the  carriage  of  nuts. 

The  main  flaw'of  the  nuts  from  tree  to  port  is  in  the  dry  season  from 
June  to  December;  for  in  the  rainy  season  such  roads  as  exist  in  the 
remote  parts  of  Ecuador  are  apt  to  be  impassable  by  man  or  beast. 
Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  service  of  the  little  railway,  there  is 
throughout  the  year  a  fairly  constant  traffic  from  the  interior  to  Manta, 
depending  in  large  measure  upon  the  demands  of  the  foreign  market; 
and  rarely  are  the  yards  of  the  shippers  empty  of  nuts.  The  main 
difference  between  the  seasons  is  that  in  the  rains  the  nuts  take  longer 
to  dry,  from  three  to  four  months  as  against  six  weeks,  before  they 
are  ready  to  bo  shelled.  And  as  it  is  upon  the  shelling  that  whole 
families  depend  for  a  living,  fortunate  it  is  for  the  coastal  inhabitants 
of  the  province  of  Manabi  that  the  greater  proportion  of  tagua,  indeed 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  TAOUA  NUT 

U|>[)cr:  SackinK  the  DutR  on  a  plantation.  Lower:  A  mule  train  ready  to  trans|>ort  the  sacks  of  nuts 
to  the  nearest  port 
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all  that  is  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  Genoa,  is  shelled  before  shipment, 
the  reason  of  course  being  that  labor  in  Ecuador  is  of  the  cheapest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Esmeraldas  crop  is  exported 
con  cdscara  to  the  United  States  where  button  factories  are  equipped 
with  machinery  suitable  for  the  shelling  of  the  larger  nut  but  unsuited 
to  the  smaller  nut  from  Manabi.  That  is  Manta’s  gain.  Other¬ 
wise,  nine-tenths  of  a  population  of  five  thousand  souls  would  be 
without  any  visible  means  of  existence.  And  even  at  the  best  that 
living  is  meager  enough. 

So  to  come  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  And  in  the  first  place  the 
eye  of  imagination  must  pass  the  button  into  the  buttonhole  by 
picturing  a  vast  concrete-floored  patio  beside  a  sandy  South  Amer¬ 
ican  beach,  where  under  a  blazing  tropical  sun  mountains  upon 
mountains  of  tagua  nuts  are  ripening  to  their  destined  end.  Nuts 
by  the  millions  sloping  down  to  a  floor  ankle-deep  in  yet  more  nuts, 
the  whole  representing  many  times  more  millions  of  potential  buttons, 
enough  it  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  world,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  left  over  to  fasten  the  pinafores  of  the  next  generation  as  well. 
Upon  the  floor  whole  families  are  at  work,  each  family  in  its  prescribed 
place,  preempted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  each  member 
of  the  family  with  its  self-allotted  duty.  In  the  prisonlike  yard  with 
its  walls  of  corrugated  iron,  women  and  children  are  passing  the  patient 
hours  in  stripping  the  nuts  of  their  shells.  Here  under  the  hot  glare 
of  the  sun  muscular  lasses  of  twelve  and  thirteen  are  flogging  layers 
of  nuts  with  heavy  clubs  of  algarroba  wood,  to  break  the  shells. 
There,  imder  little  shelters  of  palm  leaves,  mothers  with  their  babies 
around  them  are  shaving  off  the  broken  shells  with  sharp  machete- 
like  knives.  Other  members  of  the  family  are  collecting  the  nuts 
ready  for  the  knife;  others  again  are  sorting  them  into  sacks.  Each 
one,  child  or  growmup,  is  an  expert  in  his  or  her  work,  and  needs  to 
be  to  complete  a  total  of  two  or  three  quintals  *  in  a  day  and  so  earn 
the  few  reales  which  go  to  sup|)ort  a  home.  For  not  only  do  the 
nuts  have  to  be  shelled  and  stripped,  but  they  have  also  to  be  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  size  and  grade,  to  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are 
not  colorada  or  unripe,  and  above  all  to  be  searched  for  the  pestilential 
polilla  worm  which  spells  loss  to  the  exporter.  For  among  the  many 
perils  which  fly  by  night  in  the  rainy  season  of  the  Ecuadorean  coast 
is  a  moth  which  has  a  predilection  for  laying  its  eggs  in  the  shelled 
tagua  nuts  and  in  so  doing  may  ruin  within  a  few  hours  the  entire 
output  of  a  day.  Other  worms  do  similar  injury  but  being  larger 
their  ravages  arc  more  easily  detected  than  those  of  this  particular 
worm.  Manufacturers  of  buttons  will  accept  no  holes  other  than  of 
their  own  devising. 

■Spanish  quintal  equals  100  pounds. 
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From  the  yards  the  sacks  of  shelled  tagua  are  carried  on  truck  or 
human  back  to  the  beach  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  and  stacked  in  readiness  for  shipment.  And  from  thence 
throughout  the  long  hot  hours  of  the  day  fathers  of  families  are  wading 
up  to  their  shoulders  in  water  with  the  heavy  sacks  jjoised  on  their 
wine-colored  shoidders  to  load  the  balandras  lying  a  few  yards  off  the 
shallow  shore  which  in  their  turn  sail  their  freight  to  the  steamer  at 
anchor  a  mile  out  in  the  hay.  For  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Manta,  the 
second  port  of  Ecuador,  that  there  are  no  pK>rt  facilities,  not  so  much 
as  a  minute  jetty.  Everyone  and  everything  has  to  be  carried  ashore 
from  sail  or  rowboats  in  the  sturdy  arms  of  some  son  of  the  soil;  and 
the  cost  of  so  much  handling  of  freight  has  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  dealing  in  tagua.  Manta  has  many  other  drawbacks  from 
a  residential  or  business  point  of  view.  It  lies  within  the  dry  belt  of 
Ecuador,  and  water  is  scarce  and  bad  and  costly.  The  rainfall  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  fill  the  tanks  upon  which  each  house  and  cottage 
depends;  and  when  that  supply  fails  water  has  to  he  brought  by  train 
from  Portoviejo  forty  kilometers  inland.  But  despite  its  natural 
drawbacks  Manta  has  something  in  its  favor.  Lying  in  an  open  bay, 
face  to  the  north  and  sweetened  by  the  force  of  the  steady  western 
wind,  the  little  straggling  town  has  to  face  a  dry  heat  which  is  far 
more  supportable  than  the  turkish  baths  of  Guayaquil;  and  it  rejoices 
in  a  beach  and  bathing  such  as  Florida  itself  might  envy.  Let  the 
two  who  form  the  Anglo-Saxon  colony  at  Manta  testify  to  what 
that  means  in  their  lives. 

What  the  future  may  hold  out  for  tagua,  is  uncertain.  In  common 
with  many  another  industry  which  is  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
fashion,  it  has  to  share  the  stress  of  the  lean  years  in  turn  with  the 
prosperity  that  the  fat  years  bring.  There  are  the  most  arbitrary 
and  confounding  fluctuations  of  prices  to  he  faced;  and  on  many  an 
occasion  a  dealer  has  been  caught  short  and  had  to  submit  to  be 
skinned  by  the  native  collectors  in  order  to  fill  his  contract.  At  the 
moment,  prices  are  ruling  low,  so  low  that  they  represent  little  profit 
for  the  shippers.  Thus,  shelled  tagua  wdiich  was  sold  on  the  beach 
at  fourteen  sucres  ®  the  quintal  in  January  fell  to  eight  sucres  in 
February,  leaving'*  the  port  reduced  to  the  bread  of  idleness  and 
despair.  For  the  margin  of  profit  at  such  a  price  is  small  seeing  that, 
in  addition  to  the  costs  of  collection,  freight,  and  shelling,  an  export 
duty  of  7.50  sucres  per  hundred  kilos  has  to  he  paid.  And  what  the 
dealer  loses  is  reflected  all  down  the  line,  from  the  shops  of  the  retailers 
and  the  cantinas  of  the  rum  sellers  to  palm-thatched  shacks  far  within 
the  interior. 

*  SiKTe=$0.  20. 
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GUAYAQUIL,  CHIEF  PORT  OF  ECUADOR 

The  city  of  Oiiayaqull  la  situated  on  the  Guayas  River  about  40  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  location  which  affortis  a  sh€»ltere<l  hart>or 
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Nevertheless,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs,  the  exportation  of  tagua 
follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  cacao  as  Ecuador’s  major  industry. 
Exports  in  1925  totalled  22,430,266  kilos  to  a  value  of  $2,595,030,  of 
which  Manta’s  share  was  more  than  half.  [Tagua  exported  during 
1926  and  1927  amounted  to  17,537,019  and  26,082,367  quintals,  to 
the  value  of  $1,221,449  and  $1,306,343,  respectively.]  This  was  also 
a  record  year  in  value  if  not  in  quantity.  What  this  year  may  produce 
and  what  the  future  has  to  offer  is  not  for  Manabf  to  decide.  It  lies  in 
the  laps  of  the  gods  who  rule  the  fashions.  The  supply,  at  least,  of 
tagua  appears  to  be  ine.xhaustible;  and  as  long  as  the  world  wears 
buttons  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  those  buttons  will  be  made 
from  vegetable  ivory. 

But  the  prosperity  of  Ecuador,  or  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  Ecua¬ 
dorean  coast,  depends  upon  the  wearing  of  many  buttons  and  buttons 
of  fine  quality,  preferably  large  in  size.  These  are  the  conditions 
which  tagua  can  fulfil  to  perfection,  with,  in  addition,  an  admirable 
adaptability  to  any  form  of  dye.  The  dealers  at  least  have  faith  in 
the  industry;  and  the  coming  of  the  dry  season  will  see  their  yards  as 
full  as  ever  of  the  nuts. 

But  the  decision  whether  there  be  plenty  or  penury  in  Manta  really 
rests  with  Paris. 


PRIMITIVE  AMERICAN 
ART:  TEOTIHUACAN  /. 

By  Francisco  Mujica  y  Diez  de  Bonilla’ 

(/«  1919  Mr.  Francisco  Mujica,  a  Chilean  architect  and  archxologist  well  and 
favorably  known  in  America  and  Europe,  initiated  a  movement  toward  the  utilization 
of  primitive  American  architecture  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  modern  continental 
art.  The  first  residt  of  this  movement  was  the  realization  of  the  need  of  a  series  of 
monographs  giving  adequate  information  about  pre-Columbian  American  monu¬ 
ments.  In  1921  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  Mexico  undertook  certain  im¬ 
portant  and  now  tcell-known  explorations  in  the  archaeological  zone  of  Teotihuac&n, 
discovering  two  of  the  most  imjMsing  monuments  of  primitive  American  architecture — 
the  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl,  one  of  the  culminating  peaks  of  American  architecture 
and  the  Main  Temple,  one  of  its  greatest  exponents.  Believing  that  these  monuments 
constituted  the  most  pertinent  subject  for  the  first  of  these  monographs,  Mr.  Mujica 
went  to  Mexico,  where  he  began  this  work  in  January,  1922.  The  resulting  mono¬ 
graph,  a  brief  extract  of  which  follows,  will  shortly  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Washington.  Meanwhile  it  is  hoped  that  this  monograph 
will  be  only  the  first  of  a  comprehensive  series  which  uHll  finally  include  all  the 
pre-Columbian  monumental  remains  of  the  Americas. — Editor’s  note.) 

WHAT  was  the  origin  of  the  civilization  developed  in 
America  before  the  Discovery,  and  what  bonds  linked 
them  with  the  older  civilizations  from  which  sprang  our 
European  culture? 

The  world  has  been  asking  this  question  for  four  long  centuries, 
but  history’s  lamp  has  never  yet  been  able  to  dispel  the  dense  dark¬ 
ness  of  that  mystery.  Eminent  minds  have  tried  to  elucidate  this 
problem.  Governments  and  private  munificence  have  spent  large 
sums  upon  it.  But  the  unknown  has  continued  unknown.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  matters  veiled  to  human  intelligence,  there  have  been 
theories  in  plenty,  some  giving  illimitable  scope  to  the  imagination 
eager,  if  not  for  truth,  at  least  for  something  to  fill  the  vacuum  of  the 
unknown,  have  been  based  on  the  belief  that  the  cradle  of  world 
civilization  lay  in  the  New  World  discovered  by  Columbus.  Nor 
has  there  been  lacking  the  opposite  theory,  advanced  by  various 
students  of  the  question,  that  the  civilization  of  the  American  continent 
is  relatively  modern.  These  several  theories,  reviewed  in  order  up  to 

>  His  works  on  American  architecture  have  parne<l  the  followinK  awards:  First  prize  with  gold  me<lal  in 
the  First  Pan  .American  Congress  of  Architects  (March,  1U20);  silver  medal  in  the  Official  Salon  of  Fine 
.Kits  of  the  Chilean  Oovernment  (December,  1920);  gold  medal  in  the  .second  Pan  .\merican  Congress  of 
.\rchitects  (Se|>tember,  1923). 
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the  present  time,  offer  a  thousand  contradictions  and,  for  the  most 
part,  result  in  making  the  mystery  still  darker.  But  while  it  may  be 
impossible  to  detennine  whether  American  culture  sprang  from  the 
Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  from  the  American,  it  is  an  obvious  and 
indisputable  fact  that  some  relation  exists  between  them. 

The  surprising  resemblance  between  many  elements  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  and  those  influenced  by  it,  to  similar  elements  of  primi¬ 
tive  American  architecture,  gives  concrete  evidence  that  these  cul¬ 
tures  were  not  absolutely  strange  one  to  the  other.  The  winged 
disk  of  Palenque  and  of  Ocosingo  proclaims  its  kinship  with  the 
classic  element  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  merely  to  look  upon  the 
pyramid  of  Teopantepec  is  to  be  convinced  that  it  is,  in  spirit,  not 
altogether  alien  to  the  Assyrian  pyramids. 

A  profound  study  of  pre-Columbian  American  architecture  compels 
one  to  admit  that  in  the  remote  youth  of  the  world  lands  which 
have  long  since  disappeared  permitted  the  contact  of  the  American 
peoples  with  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  since  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  believe  that  in  those  days  of  frail  unseaworthy  craft  their  com¬ 
municating  highway  was  the  ocean. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  America  and  tbeir  relations  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  Persians,  in  this  discussion  we  are  interested  only  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  a  native  civilization  flourished 
there  with  an  architecture  totally  different  from  that  predominant  in 
Europe,  an  architecture  which  served  with  admirable  sincerity  the 
material  and  spiritual  necessities  of  indigenous  Americans. 

Such  civilizations  flourished  throughout  the  entire  continent,  from 
the  plains  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  where  we  find 
the  first  exponents  of  architecture  in  the  picturesque  pueblo  dwellings 
of  the  Arizona  desert  and  in  the  exuberant  valleys  of  New  Me.xico,  to 
the  highlands  of  South  America,  where  in  massive  stone  temples  the 
Incas  worshipped  the  Sun  god.  The  most  advanced  of  these  American 
cultures  are  known  to  have  been  the  Maya  (the  culminating),  Toltec, 
Zapotec,  Totonac,  Aztec,  Aymara,  Inca,  and  others.  In  pre-Columbian 
America  the  conception  of  architecture  was  probably  like  that  of 
Vitruvius,  the  American  monuments  being,  as  it  were,  hymns  of  har¬ 
mony  wrested  by  man  from  earth  as  an  offering  to  Heaven. 

******* 

In  the  harmonization  of  the  work  of  man  and  the  work  of  God,  we 
see  in  this  architecture  the  aborigine’s  aspiration  toward  the  sublime. 

According  to  chronicles  of  the  historians  and  conquistadores  of  the 
period,  the  grandeur  of  American  native  art  set  the  newcomers  from 
the  Old  World  to  marveling.  To-day,  four  centuries  later,  before  that 
art,  as  revealed  in  ruined  pyramid  and  palace,  the  most  modern  artists 
and  critics  render  admiring  tribute.  These  are  facts,  and  they  prove 
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once  again  the  universal  quality  of  all  great  art,  and  also  that  aborigi¬ 
nal  American  art  achieved  this  noble  attribute  in  countless  productions 
overwhelming  in  their  grandeur  and  infinite  beauty.  .  .  . 

American  architecture,  with  its  outlines  and  proportions  so  beauti¬ 
fully  envisioned  and,  more  particularly,  with  its  rich  decoration — 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  architectures  in  history — 
constituted  a  definite  whole,  animated  by  the  regional  atmosphere 


RELIEF  FROM  THE  TEMPLE  OF  OVET- 
ZALCOATL  AT  SAN  JUAN  TEOTIHUA- 
CAN,  MEXICO 

This  head  probably  represents  TIaloc,  Qod  of 
Rain 


Urawina  by  Fraociiioo  Mujica. 


and  spirit  which  offered  elements  of  inestimable  value  for  subsequent 
artistic  evolution,  an  evolution  which  would  have  been  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  if  influenced  by  European  culture. 

Had  the  conquistadores  realized  this  great  truth,  had  they  not 
been  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism  to  destroy  the  native  art,  the 
greatest  era  of  American  art  would  have  dawned  with  the  application 


Drawins  by  Franciaco  Mujica. 


HEAD  OF  THE  GOD  QUETZALCOATL 

A  series  of  these  heads  borders  the  ftrand  central 
stairway  in  the  Temple  of  Quetzalroatl  at  San 
Juan  TeotihuacAn 


by  the  aborigines  of  the  European  spirit,  methods,  and  technique  to 
the  monumental  features  of  indigenous  architecture,  with  its  geo¬ 
metric  decorations  and  symbolic  reliefs.  In  other  words,  indigenous 
pagan  art  would  have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  From  the 
bloody  pyramidal  teocali,  from  its  symbolic  carvings,  would  have  risen 
temples  to  Christ  the  Redeemer  newly  come  from  the  Old  World  to 
bring  light  to  the  New. 
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The  miracle  which  transformed  the  pafjan  basilicas  of  ancient  Rome, 
when  the  Christians  emerjjed  from  the  mystic  shadows  of  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  the  miracle,  in  short,  achieved  by  the  genius  of  Christian 
artists  who  brought  the  pagan  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  into  the 
religion  of  Christ,  would  in  America  have  found  its  counterpart  in  the 
ancient  and  magnificent  pagan  temples  of  America.  For  art  is  love, 
unselfishness,  greatness  of  spirit;  art  is  the  prayer  that  comes  nearest 
to  God;  because  every  desire  of  the  soul  seeking  beauty  is,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  an  effort  to  approach  the  Creator  of  all 
beauty  and  harmony. 

But  while  any  art  necessarily  brings  us  into  a  closer  approximation 
to  God,  religious  art,  irrespective  of  creed,  brings  us  nearest  Him. 


REC0NSTRr('T10.\  OK  THE  TEMPLE  OF  Ql’ETZALCOATL,  MEXICO,  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  EXI.STINO  RCINS 


Man  while  imbuing  his  art  with  the  spirit  of  faith  elevates  his  own 
nature  also.  That  is  why  all  religious  architecture  breathes  a  spirit 
conducive  to  introspection  and  meditation.  Striving  to  comprehend 
the  Supreme  Mystery,  we  realize  our  own  littleness  and  glimpse  the 
infinite  harmony  of  faith  in  something  vastly  greater  than  human 
misery  and  wretchedness.  This  is  why  the  pagan  basilicas  were 
Christianized,  and  why  temples  raised  in  honor  of  the  gods  of  the 
Acropolis  learned  to  render  homage  to  Christ.  And  this  is  why  in 
the  teocalis  of  America  the  same  transformation  would  have  been 
effected,  since  the  hallowed  stones  of  the  Roman  basilica,  of  Greek 
temple,  and  of  American  teocali  were  alike  cemented  with  the  ardent 
love — sometimes  with  the  tears  and  blood — of  their  artist  creators 
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who,  in  harmonious  line,  carved  relief,  and  splendid  decoration,  made 
their  supreme  struggle  toward  God. 

But,  unhappily,  the  conquistadores,  impelled  by  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  destroyed  a  priceless  art  in  its  cradle,  and  in  so  doing  they 
checked  the  natural  evolution  of  American  art.  Stone  by  carven 
stone,  the  civil  and  religious  monuments  of  the  American  aborigines 
were  torn  down,  their  idols  fell,  and  the  teocalis  of  ancient  Tenochtit- 
hin  under  the  soldiers’  heavy  hands  fell  also  as  the  figures  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  were  hurled  from  the  summit  of  their  mighty  pyramids  by 
order  of  the  Bishops. 

Religious  ideas,  in  other  respects  entirely  respectable,  completely 
closed  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  immense  continent  of  America  was 
clothed  in  mourning  before  the  spectacle  of  e.xponents  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  World  encompassing  the  destruction  of  their  magnifii 


DETAIL  OF  THE  TE.MPLE  OF  QUETZALCOATL 

The  visitors  seen  are  the  author  ami  his  wife  with  an  official  of  the  Mexican 
Bureau  of  ArclieoloKy 


cent  art,  parodying,  as  it  were,  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  by  tearing  out  the  heart,  the  dearest  essence  of  its  spirit,  its 
very  soul,  in  an  epic  tragedy  of  grief. 

The  conquistadores  could  not  understand  that  an  art  entirely 
peculiar  to  Europe  and  another  equally  characteristic  of  America 
could  both,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  continue  to  develop  without 
either  being  lost  in  the  other.  They  did  not  dream  that  this  dual 
development  could  be  achieved  as  the  result  of  mutual  stimulus, 
mutual  help,  and  mutual  zeal  for  the  individual  success.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  branch  of  art  which,  from  the  mists  of  the  past, 
had  its  development  in  America  up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was 
abruptly  truncated  and  the  soul  of  America  taken  captive  in  the 
stream  of  European  art. 
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A  CARYATID  FROM  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  CROSS,  PALENQUE 
An  example  of  the  adaptation  of  archeological  themes  to  the  American  Renaissance  style 


What  happened  thereafter?  What  were  the  consequences  of  that 
elimination  which,  under  the  convincing  argument  of  armed  force, 
was  made  of  the  art  America  had  so  long  cultivated  and  loved?  Just 
what  might  logically  have  been  predicted.  After  the  employment  of 
force  to  destroy,  force  w’as  again  employed  to  establish  the  new  lines 
to  be  followed  and,  thus  artificially,  was  European  art  cemented  in 
America. 

As  it  happened,  however,  during  the  first  stages  of  European  domi¬ 
nation  there  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  conquistadores  indi¬ 
viduals  wdth  the  requisite  preparation  and  attributes  necessary  for 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  newly  imposed  system.  As  a  con- 
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A  NEO-AMERICAN  CARYATID 

This  Neo-American  flgure  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  caryatid  at  I’alenque  shown  in  the  precedintr 

illustration 

sequence  the  native  artisan,  forbidden  to  follow  his  own  natural 
lines,  managed  somehow  to  preserve  in  his  new  work  some  trace  of 
the  American  spirit,  applying  the  decorative  motives  of  European 
art  from  the  same  point  of  view  which  had  ruled  his  decoration  of 
aboriginal  monuments.  This  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  style, 
which  was  a  synthesis  of  the  constructive  European  idea  and  the 
decorative  spirit  of  America. 

Unfortunately  this  period  was  of  short  duration.  Famous  Euro¬ 
pean  artists  worked  out  the  plans  of  the  constructions  to  be  erected 
in  America;  others  no  less  notable  came  over  to  take  root  in  American 
soil;  and,  under  their  arbitrary  and  severe  censorship,  this  dawning 
American  school  of  art  came  to  a  sudden  and  premature  end. 


ARCHITECT’S  DRAWINQ  OF  A  SCHOOL,  DEMONSTRATING  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  THE  NEO-AMERICAN  STYLE 

This  design  for  a  light  and  airy  school  in  which  Seflor  Mujica  employs  modern  lines  treated  in  glared  tile  or  mosaic  and  other  unusual  features,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  ancient  Indian  pyramids  except  the  artistic  si>irit  of  its  American  environment 
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European  architecture  laid  siege  to  America.  Almost  nothing  has 
come  down  to  us  from  this  period.  Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  by  which  it  was  animated  has  remained,  like  a  mute,  intangible 
protest  throughout  the  continent,  an  earnest,  perhaps,  of  new  hopes 
for  to-morrow.  .  .  .  And  years  and  years  passed. 

Subsequent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  diverse  American  peoples, 
certain  isolated  attempts  were  ventured,  attempts  always  marked 
by  timidity  with  no  real  effort  to  personify  any  theory,  system, 
or  tendency,  and  manifesting  themselves  almost  always  as  simple 
notes  of  an  exotic  originality.  Nevertheless  the  American  feeling  has 
not  perished;  the  spirit  of  those  primitive  artists  who  gave  us  their 
very  souls  in  the  search  for  truth  as  expressed  in  the  infinite  emotion 


Devico  by  Fr»Dci*co  Mujira 

PKRSPECTIVE  OF  A  PKOFOSEI)  TEMPLE  TO  THE  (ILORY  OF  AMERICAX  ART. 
AMERICAN  RENAI.SSANCE  STYLE,  UESIONEl)  BY  THE  AITHOR  OF  THIS 
ARTICLE 

of  art  still  vibrates  in  the  subtle  atmosphere  of  ruined  palace  and 
temple;  and  their  voices,  echoing  through  the  solitude  and  oblivion 
of  time,  still  speak  of  their  impotent  struggle.  Their  descendants, 
the  indigenes  who  still  subsist  on  our  soil,  have  heard  the  call  of 
these  great  souls  who  in  the  darkness  of  the  Ultimate  Beyond  still 
suffer  the  tragedy  of  misunderstood  endeavor.  And  if  we  have  done 
nothing,  if  we  have  foi^otten  everything,  these  indigenes  have 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  ancient  cult. 

When  passing  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Arizona  and  New 
Me.xico  or  the  market  places  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  I  became  convinced, 
if  I  had  ever  doubted,  that  the  soul  of  America  persists  latent  within 
us;  that  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  chill  of  our  incomprehension,  there 
still  exists  throughout  the  American  Continent  the  cult  of  the  ideal  of 
the  individual,  of  what  is  truly  one’s  own,  of  what  reminds  us  that  art 
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I>«aica  by  FrADCwro  Mujira. 

A  THIRTY-FOl'R  STORY  SKYSCRAPER,  INSPIRED  BY  THE  PYRAMID  OF 
Hl'ATUSCO,  VERACRCZ 

comes  from  nature  its  source  and  well  spring,  and  this  in  turn  from 
God,  the  ultimate  origin  of  all  beauty,  of  all  rhythm,  even  of  rhythm 
of  which  we  are  scarcely  capable  of  perceiving  the  faintest  echo. 

From  the  rude  booths  in  the  rustic  fair  of  the  rural  countryside 
ascends  a  song  sustained  by  the  faith,  the  hope  and  the  love  of  their 
simple  occupants,  as  attributes  of  an  art  which  has  found  its  Calvary. 
This  rustic  indigenous  folk  who  moisten  the  clay  of  their  earthern 
pottery  with  the  tears  of  love  for  what  is  their  own,  with  hearts 
breaking  with  the  bitterness  of  poverty  and  of  being  misunderstood, 
constitute  to-day,  sincere  artists,  the  artists  par  excellence  beneath 
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tho  American  sky.  In  the  infinite  variety  of  Grecian  fret  in  their 
pottery,  in  the  color  and  geometric  figures  of  their  fabrics,  whether 
“rugs”  as  in  .^Vrizona  and  New  Mexico,  “zarapes”  as  in  Mexico,  or 
“Choapines”  as  in  Chile,  in  the  endless  productions  of  the  art  of  the 
different  American  peoples,  the  soul  of  continental  American  art  is 
still  to  be  found. 

Yes;  when  the  conquest  attempted  to  eliminate  indigenous  art  in 
America  to  the  end  that  an  arbitrarily  imposed  art  might  find  a  free 
field,  the  former  took  refuge  in  the  shadows,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
lowly,  there  to  escape,  as  in  the  case  of  the  religious  persecutions, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  great  truths  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
mad  march  onward  of  humanity,  the  mortal  blow  aimed  by  the 
conquistador. 

It  was  in  this  bitter  fashion  that  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1917, 
while  I  was  still  but  a  student  of  architecture,  my  thoughts  shaped 
themselves.  At  the  beginning  of  1918  I  decided  to  dedicate  my  life 
to  the  study  and  solution  of  how  to  promote  that  reaction  toward 
our  own  American  heritage  in  art  which  my  study  of  the  history  of 
American  architecture  had  convinced  me  was  a  necessary  rectifica¬ 
tion.  From  that  moment  1  have  perceived,  day  by  day  more  clearly, 
the  lines  to  be  followed,  lines  which  at  the  beginning  were  but  vaguely 
surmised,  and  truths  which  I  had  felt  merely  in  their  essence.  Now, 
after  more  than  a  year  of  concentrated  study,  I  can  lay  down  the 
general  outlines  of  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  two  postu¬ 
lates  which  follow  embody  the  synthesis  of  my  convictions  with 
respect  to  this  subject. 

First,  if  we  desire  our  architecture  to  correspond  to  the  regional 
and  evolutionary  theory  just  formulated,  if  we  desire  it  to  be  sincere 
and  in  harmony  with  the  atmosphere  of  our  American  continent,  if, 
finally,  we  desire  that  our  feeling  and  emotion  find  an  abiding  place 
in  what  the  spirit  recognizes  as  truly  its  own,  it  is  in  the  American 
landscape  with  its  flora  and  fauna  within  the  limits  of  divine  creation, 
and  the  last  link  of  aboriginal  art  at  the  moment  of  its  destruction 
within  the  limits  of  human  creation,  where  we  must  seek  the  radiating 
centers  of  our  future  paths. 


RECENT  ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS  IN  PARAGUAY 


During  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  Republic  of  Parajiuay 
has  made  unusual  progress.  New  industries  have  been 
established;  additional  capital  has  spurred  older  works  to 
renewed  activity;  goveniinental  reforms  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  striking  results  are  to  he  seen.  Perhaps  none  of  these 
movies  is  fraught  with  greater  significance  than  that  of  e.xchanging 
the  oxcart  for  the  motor  car  and  of  turning  trails  into  modern  roads. 
Paraguay  is  beginning  to  construct  highways.  Associated  with  this 
awakening  was  the  Government’s  appropriation — an  initial  move,  we 
might  say — of  S23,500  for  the  purchase  of  road-building  machinery. 
Such  machinery  has  put  hundreds  of  people  to  work  and  is  gradually 
opening  virgin  areas  to  modern  exploitation. 

Among  other  strides  is  the  recent  Government  concession  for  the 
construction  of  a  modern  port  at  Asuncion  to  cost  between  $2,.')00,000 
and  $3,000,000.  Preliminary  work  has  started;  a  period  of  two  years 
is  granted  the  company  to  complete  the  undertaking,  including  the 
construction  of  fireproof  warehouses,  railway  facilities,  electric  cranes, 
etc. 

Stock  raising  is  prosperous.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
5,000,000  head  of  stock  in  the  country  and  the  activities  of  the 
slaughtering  and  packing  corporations  have  caused  a  steady  demand 
for  beef  cattle.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  cattlemen  is  that 
they  have  received  satisfactory  prices  for  their  stock.  The  tendency 
is  to  upbreed  and  increase  the  herds.  The  Government,  recognizing 
this  fact,  decreed  that  purebred  stock  may  come  into  the  country 
free  of  duty.  A  law  of  1921  granting  certain  privileges  to  heef- 
extract  and  meat-packing  factories  for  a  five-year  period  has  been 
extended  18  additional  years. 

Agriculture  has  made  considerable  strides.  The  area  planted  to 
cotton  in  1924  was  11,445  hectares.  The  following  years  many 
additional  hectares  were  cleared  and  planted  with  this  crop.  The 
1925-26  yield  produced  about  300,000  tons  of  ginned  cotton.  In 
order  to  aid  the  industry,  the  Government  created  a  bureau  to  direct 
the  grading  of  cotton,  and  while  grading  is  not  compulsory  a  tax  of 
about  $10  per  ton  is  assessed  on  all  ungraded  cotton  that  may  be 
exported. 
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The  planting  of  additional  areas  in  yerba  inatd  and  the  extension  of 
the  range  of  gathering  wild  mat4  has  been  active.  One  corporation 
owns  about  10,000  square  miles  of  land  and  is  expanding  its  yerba 
mat<5  plantations.  A  newly  organized  company  is  credited  with 
7,000,000  young  growing  trees.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  long  con¬ 
ducted  by  primitive  methods,  is  now  being  accelerated  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tractors  and  other  modern  machinery.  The  demand  for 
tobacco  in  1924  was  active  but  the  crop  the  next  year  had  a  temporary 
setback.  In  1928,  however,  tobacco  growing  is  regarded  as  having 
returned  to  normal  and  satisfactory  conditions.  A  considerable 
amount  of  money  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  devoted  to 
experiments  in  wheat  growing.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 


THE  OOVERNMENT  PALACE,  ASUNCION 
This  building  houses  the  various  offices  of  the  National  Oovernment 
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certain  types  of  wheat  are  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Paraguay 
and  may  in  the  future  be  produced  on  a  large  scale. 

Paraguay  is  obtaining  many  immigrants,  and  these  people  are 
beginning  to  have  a  decided  influence  on  agriculture.  More  than 
2,000  Mennonites — real  children  of  the  soil — have  migrated  to 
Paraguayan  lands  within  a  few  years  and  have  settled  several  hundred 
miles  north  of  Asuncidn.  A  large  area  lying  on  the  Alto  Parana  is 
being  colonized  by  the  British;  in  another  region  nearly  100  Austrians 
recently  arrived  and  are  tilling  the  soil  and  rearing  flocks;  while  a 
new  Paraguayan-German  company  has  bought  70,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  region  of  Villa  del  Rosario  and  German  settlers  are  beginning 
to  arrive  there. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  IN  ASUNCION 

L’piwr;  Station  of  the  Central  Railway.  Lower:  Customhouse  and  dock  for  ocean-going  and  river 

steamers 
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In  remodeling  and  modernizing  her  financial  system,  Paraguay 
took  a  notable  step.  Five  years  ago  the  National  Congress  enacted 
a  law  creating  a  bureau  known  as  “Ofieina  de  Cambios,”  authorizing 
it  to  issue  paper  money  and  to  establish  the  rate  of  42.61  pesos  in 
e.xchange  for  one  Argentine  gold  peso,  and  also  to  exchange  18.75 
Paraguayan  pesos  for  one  Argentine  paper  peso.  This  plan  removed 
much  of  the  uncertainty  that  long  existed  in  business  transactions. 

The  reports  of  the  Paraguayan  Minister  of  Finance  reflect  deficits 
for  a  series  of  years.  But  the  fiscal  year  1923-24  showed  a  surplus 
of  more  than  7,000,000  paper  pesos,  while  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
surplus  amounted  to  more  than  57,000,000  pesos.  This  result  was 


Photo  by  C.  R.  Strots. 

STOCK  RAISING  IN  PARAGUAY 
The  herds  of  Paraguay  form  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  wealth 


made  possible  by  public  economy  and  by  a  modernized  and  improved 
system  of  taxation  and  accounting.  Thus  the  Paraguayan  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  a  position  to  resume  payments  on  her  public  indebted¬ 
ness  in  accordance  with  the  terms  reached  at  London.  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  at  a  conference  betw'een  representatives  of  English 
bondholders  and  the  Paraguayan  Government,  concluded  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1924,  whereby  Paraguay  resumed  payment  of  interest  on  her 
English  indebtedness  and  also  began  to  pay  annually  a  sum  of  4,315 
pounds  sterling  on  her  debt.  According  to  a  recent  financial  state¬ 
ment,  “remittances  *  ♦  ♦  have  since  been  regularly  maintained." 
Exchange  has  been  established  legally  for  the  past  five  years. 
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Since  postwar  business  inflation,  which  was  pronounced  in  Para¬ 
guay,  the  international  commerce  of  the  country  has  gradually  pro¬ 
gressed.  In  12  years  exports  have  nearly  trebled  in  value.  During 
1927  imports  amounted  to  1 1 ,977,766  gold  pesos;  e.xports  to  14,282,040 
gold  pesos.  Thus  Paraguay  had  a  favorable  balance  of  2,304,274 
gold  pesos.  The  United  States  bought  more  than  $801,000  worth  of 
Paraguayan  products  last  year,  while  Paraguay  purchased  in  the 
United  States  over  $2,223,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  motors, 
and  machinery. 


Photo  by  C.  R.  Strots. 


QUEBRACHO  LOOS  READY  TO  BE  HAULED  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
The  quebracho  tree  of  Paraguayan  forests  is  a  valuable  source  of  tannin 


The  Government  budget  for  1926-27,  considering  all.  classes  of 
revenue,  placed  the  total  amount,  reduced  to  United  States  money, 
at  $5,966,555.  Expenditures  for  the  same  period,  including  pay¬ 
ments  on  public  debts,  interests,  etc.,  is  given  as  $5,966,939. 

Paraguayans  generally  give  great  credit  for  improved  conditions 
and  noteworthy  progress  to  their  President,  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala,  who 
leaves  the  e.xecutive  chair  on  August  15  of  this  year.  Another  able 
leader,  however,  has  already  been  elected  to  the  high  office  in  the 
person  of  Senor  Don  Jos4  P.  Guggiari.  He  is  to  be  inaugurated 
August  15,  1928,  for  a  four-year  term. 


Ut«icn  by  Franriaro  Mujica. 


LIEUTENANT  UAMILO  DAZA  OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  ARMY,  WITH  DR.  ENRIQUE 
OLAYA.  MINISTER  OF  COLOMBIA  IN  WASHINGTON,  AND  DR.  L.  8.  ROWE, 
DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  IN  THE  PATIO  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  BUILDING 


This  (listinKuished  Colombian  Army  aviator,  who  intends  to  make  a  “good  will  flight"  between  the 
United  States  and  BogotA,  landed  at  Bolling  Field.  Washington,  on  July  3,  1928,  having  flown  from 
New  York  in  the  biplane  ‘  ‘  The  Condor  of  the  Andes  "  belonging  to  a  squadron  recently  purchased  by 
the  Government  of  Colombia  for  the  military  aviation  corps.  His  itinerary  will  include  visits  to  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Fayetteville,  .Augusta,  Montgomery,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Brownsville, 
continuing  across  the  Mexican  frontier  to  Mexico  City,  and  thence  to  the  capitals  of  the  (Central 
American  Republics  and  Panama.  From  the  last-namc»d  city  he  will  fly  directly  to  BogotA 
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LITANY  FOR  OUR  LORD  DON  QUIXOTE 
By  Ruben  DakIo  (Nicaragua) 

King  of  all  cavaliers,  lord  of  the  sorrowing, 

From  warfare  your  sustenance,  from  dreams  your  cloak  borrowing. 
Crowned  with  illusion  s  golden  crest; 

Of  whom  none  has  ever  beat  down  the  daring, 
i48  the  shield  on  your  arm  all  vision  bearing; 

And  all  heart  as  your  lance  in  rest. 

Noble  pilgrim,  all  pilgrims  surpassing, 
ir/io  sanctify  all  roads  by  your  passing, 
iritA  tread  heroic,  august,  uncouth; 

Against  certainties  and  against  consciences, 
igainst  laws  and  against  science. 

Against  falsehood,  against  truth. 

Errant  knight  of  all  knights-errant, 

Baron  of  strong  hearts,  prince  of  the  valiant. 

Peer  among  peers,  I  hail  you  aloud! 

Hail!  for  to-day  obscure  is  your  station 
Amid  the  disdain  and  adulation. 

Amid  the  crowning  and  ovation. 

And  all  the  idiocies  of  the  crowd. 

You  who  deemed  slight  old  records  victorious, 

A  nd  for  whom  tales  called  classical,  glorious. 

Could  hardly  unth  reason  and  law  be  told. 

Bear  with  eulogiums,  memorials,  discourses. 

Strive  against  poet’s  prizes,  tickets,  concourses — 

Holding  to  Orpheus,  the  Orpheon  you  hold!  .  .  . 

Pray  for  us,  too  avid  of  living. 

Tempted  souls,  faith  lost  past  forgiving. 

Filled  with  disease,  orphaned  of  sun; 

And  for  those  upstarts,  with  wide  sleeves  trailing. 

At  the  noble  figure  of  La  Mancha  railing. 

At  that  generous  and  most  Spanish  one. 

Pray  for  us,  whose  need  is  tragical 
Of  divine  laurel-branches,  of  roses  magical. 

Ora  pro  nobis  in  this  hour! 

{The  world's  forest  of  laurel  now  is  atremble. 

And  quicker  than  Sigmund,  whom  you  resemble. 

Pale  Hamlet  offers  you  a  flower.) 
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LETANiA  DE  SUESTRO  SE^OR  DON  QUIJOTE 
Por  Rubkn  DAiifo  (Nicaragua) 

Rey  de  los  hidalgos,  sehor  de  los  Iristes, 

Que  de  fuerza  alientas  y  de  ensuehos  vistes, 

Coronado  de  dureo  yelino  de  ilusion; 

Que  nadie  ha  podido  veneer  todav'ia, 

Por  la  adarga  al  brazo,  toda  fantasia, 

la  lanza  en  rislre,  toda  corazdn. 

Noble  peregrino  de  los  peregrinos, 

Que  santificaste  todos  los  caminos 
Con  el  paso  augusto  de  tu  heroicidad. 

Contra  las  certezas,  contra  las  conciencias 
F  contra  las  leyes  y  contra  las  ciencias. 

Contra  la  mentira,  contra  la  verdad.  .  .  . 

Caballero  errante  de  los  Caballeros, 

Baron  de  varones,  principe  de  fieros. 

Par  entre  los  pares,  maestro,  salud! 
iSalud,  porque  juzgo  que  hoy  may  poca  tienes, 

Entre  los  aplausos  o  entre  los  desdenes, 

1'  entre  las  coronas  y  los  parabienes 
y  las  tonterias  de  la  multitud! 

iTu  para,  quien  pocas  fueran  las  victorias 
Antiguas  y  para  quien  cldsicas  glorias 
Serian  apenas  de  ley  y  razdn, 

Soportas  elogios,  meinorias,  discursos, 

Resistes  certdmenes,  tarjetas,  concursos, 

Y,  teniendo  a  Orjeo,  tienes  a  orfedn!  .  .  . 

iRuega  por  nosotros,  hambrientos  de  vida. 

Con  el  alma  a  tientas,  con  la  fe  perdida, 

Llenos  de  congojas  y  faltos  de  sol, 

Por  advenedizas  almas  de  manga  ancha, 

Que  ridiculizan  el  ser  de  la  Mancha, 

El  ser  generoso  y  el  ser  espahol! 

iRuega  por  nosotros,  que  necesitamos 
Las  mdgicas  rosas,  los  sublimes  ramos 
De  laurel!  Pro  nobis  ora,  gran  sehor. 

(Tiembla  la  floresta  de  laurel  del  mundo, 

Y  antes  que  tu  hermano  vago,  Segismundo, 

El  pdlido  H amlet  te  ofrece  una  flor.) 
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Pray  for  un,  generous,  pious,  and  most  proud  one, 

Pray  for  us,  chaste,  pure,  heavenly,  unbowed  one. 

Pray  for  the  worthless,  intercede  for  our  sod! 
iiince  we  are  now  without  vigor  or  glory. 

Without  soul,  without  life,  without  your  grand  stoty. 

Without  foot  or  wing,  without  Sancho  or  God! 

From  so  many  sorrows,  from  griefs  heart-wringing. 

From  supermen  of  Nietzsche,  from  Aphonic  singing. 

From  the  prescriptions  that  doctors  give  to  us. 

From  the  epidemics  of  horrible  blasphemies 
Of  the  academies. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us! 

From  detractors,  malefactors, 

Smooth  and  bland  and  evil  actors. 

From  the  wretch  who  satisfies 
His  instincts  to  scoundrelize 
By  jests  that  from  life,  honor,  glory,  dissever  us, 

From  the  dagger  masters  authorize. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us! 

Noble  pilgrim,  all  pilgrims  surpassing. 

Who  sanctify  all  roads  by  your  passing 
With  tread  heroic,  august,  uncouth; 

Against  certainties  and  against  consciences 
Against  law  and  against  sciences. 

Against  falsehood,  against  truth. 

Pray  for  us,  lord  of  the  sorrowing. 

From  warfare  your  sustenance,  from  dream  your  shield  borrowing. 
Crowned  with  illusion  s  golden  crest; 

Of  whom  none  has  ever  beat  down  the  daring. 

As  the  shield  on  your  arm  all  vision  bearing. 

And  all  heart  as  your  lance  in  rest! 

— Translation  by  Muna  l.,te,  University  of  Porto  Rico 
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Ruega  generoso,  piadoso,  orgulloso; 

Ruega  casto,  puro,  celeste,  animoso; 

For  nos  intercede,  suplica  por  nos, 

Fues  casi  ya  estamos  sin  saina,  sin  brote, 
Sm  alma,  sin  vida,  sin  luz,  sin  Quijote, 

Sin  pies  y  sin  alas,  sin  Sancho  y  sin  Dios. 

De  tantas  tristezas,  de  dolores  tantos, 
l)e  los  su perhombres  de  Nietzsche,  de  cantos 
Afonos,  recetas  que  firma  un  doctor, 

De  las  epidemias  de  horribles  blasfemias 
De  las  Academias, 

Libranos,  senor. 

De  rudos  malsines, 

Falsos  paladines, 

Y  espiritus  finos  y  blandos  y  mines, 

Del  hampa  que  sacia 
Su  canallocracia 

Con  burlar  la  gloria,  la  vida,  el  honor, 

Del  puhal  con  gracia, 
ilAbranos,  senor! 

Noble  peregrino  de  los  peregrinos, 

Que  santificaste  todos  los  caminos 
Con  el  paso  aiigusto  de  tu  heroicidnd. 

Contra  las  certezas,  contra  las  conciencias 
1'  contra  las  leyts  y  contra  las  ciencias. 
Contra  la  mentira,  contra  la  verdad.  .  .  . 

Ora  fwr  nosotros,  senor  de  los  tristes. 

One  de  fuerza  alientas  y  de  ensuehos  vistes, 
Coronado  de  dureo  yelmo  de  ilusidn; 

One  nadie  ha  podido  veneer  tedavia. 

For  la  adarga  al  brazo,  toda  fantasia, 

1’  la  lanza  en  ristre,  toda  corazdn. 
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By  Julio  No£ 

OF  all  the  literary  schools  which  flourished  in  Spanish  America 
during  the  nineteenth  century  none  had  so  close  an  affinity 
with  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  Spanish-Ainerican  peoples 
as  the  so-called  “Modernistic  school.”  Classicism  would 
have  been  entirely  devoid  of  interest  in  these  countries  had  not  a 
few  greatly  talented  writers  raised  the  level  of  mere  servile  imitation 
by  works  which  have  been  accorded  a  place  of  considerable  esteem 
in  Spanish  literature.  This  w'ould  have  been  equally  true  of  roman¬ 
ticism  had  it  not  served  as  the  e.xpression  of  the  political  ambitions 
of  the  age.  Classicism  and  romanticism  alike  added  but  little  to 
what  Spain  had  already  produced:  they  were  original  only  in  details, 
as  Men4ndez  y  Pelayo  has  pointed  out. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  subjects  elaborated  by  the  poets  as  their 
emotional  reactions,  which  differed  from  the  emotional  reactions  of 
the  peninsulares  of  the  same  period,  that  were  destined  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  America.  And  until  this  reaction  was  expressed  by  mod¬ 
ernism  the  only  poetry  produced  in  Spanish  America  was  Spanish 
poetry.  It  is  only  with  modernism  that  Spanish-Ainerican  poetry 
took  on  individual  character. 

An  intelligent  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  circumstances  which 
brought  about  this  emancipation  would  undoubtedly  be  of  absorbing 
interest.  But  of  even  greater  interest  would  be  an  analysis  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  unrest,  the  intense  e.xcitement  felt  by 
the  Latin  peoples  from  one  extreme  of  America  to  the  other, 
together  with  an  endeavor  to  discover  the  recondite  law  in  obedience 
to  which  a  common  esthetic  criterion  was  implanted  in  countries 
of  such  widely  differing  grades  of  culture. 

Contemporary  Spanish-Ainerican  literature  derives  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  modernism.  This  is  also  true  to  a  great  extent  of 
Spanish  literature.  It  was  Rodo  who,  speaking  of  Rub4n  Dario 
said:  “Por  dl  la  ruta  de  los  conquistadores  se  torn6  del  ocaso  al 
naciente,”  and  if  this  be  true  of  the  great  Nicaraguan  poet,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  true  of  the  whole  movement  which  took  its  direction 
from  him. 
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>  Translated  from  Social,  ilabana,  Cuba,  April,  11128. 
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Although  the  classic  tradition  in  Argentina  was  but  scant,  the 
advent  of  modernism  aroused  vigorous  opposition.  The  best  Argen¬ 
tine  poets  of  that  time  were  not,  however,  taken  unawares.  What 
could  the  mature  Guido  or  don  Rafael  Obligado  or  Almafuerte  have 
said  against  it?  They  were  not  attacked  by  the  youthful  group.  Their 
work,  important  from  various  aspects,  was  respected  and  they  them¬ 
selves  with  keen  perception  perceived  the  gold  in  the  new  movement, 
however  mingled  it  might  be  with  the  inevitable  dross. 

In  1896  there  was  admitted  into  the  aggressive  phalanx  a  gifted 
spirit  in  the  person  of  Lugones,  scarcely  22  years  old  and  but  newly 
come  from  Cordoba  his  native  city.  His  exalted  passions,  his  spirit 
of  revolt,  and  his  vigorous  speech  proclaimed  to  the  understanding  the 
individualism  of  this  young  poet.  Angrily  attacking  the  bourgeois, 
conservatives,  “classical  eunuchs,”  and  everything  indeed  not  so¬ 
cialistic  or  decadent,  to  quote  Groussac,  Lugones  seduced  by  post¬ 
romanticists  and  decadents,  between  hurried  lectures  and  quarrels 
which  were  more  noisy  than  consequential,  produced  his  first  volume 
of  poems.  Las  Montanas  de  Oro  (1897),  known  chronologically  as  the 
first  book  of  modern  Argentine  lyrics.  Few  volumes  have  ever  made 
such  a  great  stir  as  this.  It  announced  without  any  manner  of 
doubt  a  full-fledged  poet.  His  style,  although  plainly  reminiscent 
of  romanticism  and  Victor  Hugo  was  deeply  impressive.  The 
influence  of  Almafuerte  in  the  primogenital  compositions  of  Lugones, 
pointed  out  by  Carlos  Romagosa,  still  subsists  in  La  Rima  de  los 
Ayes.  Poe,  Baudelaire,  Ijeconte  de  Lisle,  and,  perhaps,  the  Brazilian 
Cruz  e  Souza,  as  has  been  suggested  by  M&s  y  Pf,  had  also  inspired 
the  poet. 

The  high-spirited  youth  had  not  yet  found  himself.  It  is  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  this  his  first  book,  so  widely  commented  upon, 
should  have  failed  to  create  a  school  or  exercise  any  direct  influence. 

The  modernistic  host  had  not  yet  announced  a  definite  program 
nor  bound  itself  to  an  e.xclusive  conception  of  beauty.  The  “ rarities” 
of  Darfo  were  always  of  diverse  mode,  origin,  and  worth.  Beside  the 
piteous  Lelian  and  the  satanic  Lautr^amont  do  we  not  find  the  old 
Fra  Domenico  Cavalca  and  the  American  Jos6  Martf?  And  should 
not  Froussac  be  found  there  also?  Moreover,  did  not  Rub^n  Darfo 
say:  “The  canons  of  modern  art  teach  us  no  other  road  than  that  of 
absolute  love  of  beauty — revealed,  symbolic  or  recondite — and  tbe 
development  and  manifestation  of  the  individual”?  And  did  he 
not  counsel,  “Be  yourself;  that  is  the  rule.  If  I  am  a  disciple  of 
Verlaine,  I  can  not  be  a  disciple  of  Mallarme,  for  each  of  these  is  a 
distinct  mode.” 

In  a  single  intonation  various  voices  are  mingled.  The  most 
faithfid  to  tradition,  but  like  Leopoldo  Dfaz  and  Angel  de  Estrada 
ready  for  revolt,  found  their  model  in  the  group  of  Parnasians;  a  few 
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forswore  rhyme,  that  “bijou  d’un  sou,”  as  Verlaine  would  have  put  it, 
and  free  verse,  the  excellencies  of  which  were  preached  by  Gustavo 
Kahn,  were  tried  out  by  Ricardo  Jaimes  Freyre,  a  Bolivian,  who  from 
that  time  on  became  an  integral  part  of  Argentine  literary  life.  Any 
rhythmic  beat,  any  rhythm  at  all,  was  permitted.  The  ear  became 
the  definite  deciding  factor.  Symbols,  well  or  badly  cbosen, 
began  to  appear  in  our  verse,  as  also  the  recondite  meaning  and  the 
extravagant.  And  within  a  very  short  time  the  magnificent  principle 
of  freedom  of  art  was  converted  into  insufferable  rhetoric. 

At  the  end  of  1898,  Rub^n  Darfo  after  five  years’  residence  in 
Buenos  Aires  departed  for  Europe,  leaving  the  modernistic  group 
without  leadership.  Lugones  then  naturally  took  first  place,  and  his 
w'as  the  only  work  of  importance  which  appeared  in  Argentina  from 
1900  to  1907. 

The  poet  who  was  seeking  himself  in  Montanas  de  oro  found  him¬ 
self  in  Los  crepmcxdos  del  jardin  (1905).  The  verses  of  his  youth 
revealed  his  lung  power,  but  those  of  his  young  manhood  disclosed 
the  accent  of  his  voice.  And  what  a  long  distance  between  them! 
The  brilliant  figures,  the  grandiloquent  oratory  of  the  former  gave 
place  to  the  exquisite,  subtle,  and  at  times  sealed  imagery  peculiar 
to  the  symbolism  then  in  vogue,  to  all  of  which  Lugones  gave  his 
own  characteristic  touch.  Both  humor  and  extravagance  are  found 
in  his  Lunario  sentimental  (1909)  and  Poemas  solariegos,  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  apart  from  what  he  gained  from  subsequent  literary 
experience,  little  can  be  found  in  Lugones’  later  works  which  is  not 
found,  in  substance,  in  his  unsuccessful  Los  crepuscidos  del  jardin. 
To  this  book  Lugones  owes  the  greatest  share  of  his  glory,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  because  of  it  that  his  name  will  live  when  those  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  will  have  been  forgotten. 

With  the  discussions  provoked  by  the  publication  of  Los  crepus- 
cvlos  del  jardin  and  amid  the  parting  shots  by  wit  and  pedant,  the 
period  of  modernistic  revolt  was  brought  to  a  close.  With  the  free¬ 
dom  of  art  a  reality,  with  the  public  taste  now  modified,  and  with 
the  language  well  adapted  to  the  new  sensibility  of  spirit,  modernism 
had  fulfilled  its  destiny.  What  came  later,  although  derived  from 
modernism,  did  not  altogether  belong  to  it. 

Signs  of  the  transition  appeared  as  early  as  1903  in  La  victoria 
del  hombre,  the  first  work  published  by  Ricardo  Rojas.  But  it  was 
not  until  1907  that  the  new  spiritual  conditions  became  evident. 
The  review  Nosotros  came  into  being  with  this  objective,  and  being, 
as  it  was  and  is,  a  magazine  for  youth,  it  naturally  expressed  the 
tendencies  of  the  new  generation.  And  these  tendencies  were  based 
on  simplicity,  in  counterdistinction  to  the  comple.xity  of  the  Modern¬ 
ists;  on  the  classic  tradition  as  opposed  to  the  excessive  French  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  previous  epoch;  and,  in  some,  a  tendency  toward  local 
themes  in  the  reaction  against  the  exotic  and  foreign. 
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Enrique  Banehs  represents  the  first  two  aspects,  Evaristo  Carriego 
the  last.  In  Las  Bascas  (1907),  but  even  more  in  the  Libra  de  las 
Elogios  (1908)  and  El  Cascabel  de  Halcon  (1907),  Banehs  experimented 
with  a  form  of  poetry  never  before  known  in  Argentine,  poetry  almost 
denuded  of  rhetoric  and  in  which  elements  of  very  diverse  origin  were 
commingled — troubadorish  spirit,  humanistic  learning,  and  a  certain 
mysticism  savoring  strongly  of  Maeterlinck.  And  all  this  is  clarified 
and  made  concrete  in  La  JJrna  (1911),  in  which  the  poet  has  told  in  a 
hundred  exquisitely  beautiful  sonnets  the  stages  of  his  love,  to  keep 
silence  forever  thereafter. 

The  reaction  is  less  clear  in  the  first  book  of  Evaristo  Carriego, 
Misas  Herejes  (1908).  Mingled  with  notes  of  the  most  spontaneous 
inspiration,  suggested  by  the  environs  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  obvious 
traces  of  modernism  in  certain  characteristics  from  which  this  poet 
was  too  young  to  free  himself. 

Neither  was  the  new  orientation  very  definite  in  the  early  works 
of  Manuel  Galvez,  Mario  Bravo,  Fernan  F61ix  de  Amador,  Andres 
Chabrlll6n,  and  Emilio  Lascano  Tegui,  all  more  or  less  influenced  by 
a  movdernism  already  in  the  past.  The  new  spirit  became  clearly 
discernible  in  Galvez’  Sendero  de  Humildad,  published  in  1909;  in 
Bravo’s  songs  of  the  familiar  countryside  and  mountains;  Amador’s 
Vita  Abscondita  (1916);  and  when  Lascano  Tegui  and  Chahrillon  for¬ 
got  their  favorite  models.  It  became  even  more  perceptible  in  the 
works  of  Ernesto  Mario  Barreda,  such  as  Talismanes  (1908),  La 
Cancion  de  un  Hombre  (1916),  and  Un  Camino  en  la  Selra,  inspired 
by  native  themes  and  human  problems.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
volumes  in  which  Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta  published  his  concise  and 
exquisitely  elegant  verses. 

.\fter  1915  Argentine  poetry  became  notably  enriched,  such  names 
as  Capdevila,  Fernandez  Moreno,  Alfonsina  Storni,  Pedro  Miguel 
Obligado,  Juan  Carlos  Davalos,  Arturo  Marasso,  Arturo  Vasquez 
Cey,  Ren4  Zapata  Quesada,  II4ctor  Pedro  Blomherg,  Alfredo  R. 
Bufano,  Rafael  de  Diego,  Juan  Pedro  Calou,  Ezequiel  Martinez 
Estrada,  Rosa  Garcia  Costa  and  others  coming  to  the  fore  in  rapid 
succession. 

In  very  few  of  these  is  the  modernistic  influence  evident.  In  general 
each  strikes  his  own  note:  strongly  lyrical  in  Capdevila,  a  limpid 
simplicity  and  precision  in  Fernandez  Moreno,  exaltedly  feministic 
in  Alfonsina  Storni,  emotionally  melancholy  in  Pedro  Miguel  Obli¬ 
gado,  rustically  simple  in  Juan  Carlos  Davalos,  musically  classic  in 
Marasso  and  Vazquez  Cey,  erotic  and  decadent  in  Zapata  Quesada, 
nostalgic  in  Blomherg,  elegiac  in  Diego,  and  transcendentally  ab¬ 
stracted  in  Calou  and  Martinez  Estrada.  *  *  *  Foreign  influence 

becomes  ever  less  noticeable,  the  language  more  and  more  appropriate, 
the  choice  ever  more  sure.  Little  or  nothing  stands  out  in  relief.  Unin- 
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fluenced  by  literary  schools  and  groups,  each  attempts  to  express 
himself  as  best  he  can. 

This  group  was  succeeded  by  another  even  younger  and  of  the  same 
orientation:  Enrique  M4ndez  Calzada,  Nal4  Roxlo,  C6rdoba  Iturhuru, 
Jos6  Pedroni,  Margarita  Abella  Caprile,  L6pez  Merino,  Gonzalez 
Carvalho,  Roberto  Ledesma,  Jos6  S.  Tall6n,  Fermin  Estrella 
Gutierrez,  Horacio  Rega  Molina  and  others  were  all  members  of 
this  group. 

About  1921  a  new  generation  appeared  over  which  the  advanced 
European  schools  have  exercised  some  influence.  Originally  this 
group  was  known  as  the  “Ultraista”  in  accordance  with  the  name 
given  the  group  with  similar  tendencies  which  appeared  in  Spain. 
Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Eduardo  Gonzalez  Lanuza,  Guillermo  Juan,  Nora 
Langue,  Robert  A.  Ortelli,  and  Francisco  M.  Pinero  were  the  initiators 
of  this  group.  Later  came  Oliverio  Girondo,  Francisco  Luis  Ber- 
nardez,  Leopoldo  Marechal,  Raul  Gonzalez  Tun6n,  Alvaro  Yunque, 
Brandam  Caraffa,  Andres  L.  Caro,  and  Nicolas  Olivari.  Although 
expressing  themselves  differently  each  of  these  had  his  ideas  of  reform. 
With  the  broken  line  and  the  absence  of  rhyme,  a  poem  was  reduced 
to  imagery  and  metaphor,  a  form  which  had  to  do  battle  with  who¬ 
soever  resisted  it.  None,  however,  combatted  it  as  did  Lugones. 
This  old  time  revolter,  this  revolutionary  modernist,  admitted  no  new 
license.  As  Cocteau  has  put  it:  La  source  desapproure  presque 
toujours  Vitiniraire  duflevve. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  review  to  point  out  the  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  poets  named,  and  still  less  to  consider  their  work  in 
detail,  even  if  they  were  not  for  the  most  part  still  too  young  for  a 
study  of  this  nature  to  reveal  other  than  the  most  transitory  features. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  Argentine  poetry  of  the  last  20  years  is 
such  as  to  inspire  great  confidence  in  the  future.  The  work  of  the 
past  has  not  been  in  vain.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  extraordinary 
voice  in  that  magnificent  chorus,  but  one  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
in  the  not  distant  future. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  OF 
PRIMITIVE  MAN  IN  CHILE 


IN  Chilean  scientific  circles  considerable  interest  has  been  aroused 
of  late  in  the  discovery  of  a  Kitchen-midden  or  conchal  contain¬ 
ing  primitive  human  remains,  to  the  north  of  Lirquen,  in  the 
Province  of  Concepcidn,  by  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  that 
city,  Prof.  Carlos  Oliver  Schneider.  This  new  discovery  adds  another 
to  several  sites  of  archaeological  interest  now  being  investigated  in  that 
region  by  members  of  the  museum  staff. 

Buried  in  a  widespread  bed  of  shells  38  meters  (127.64  feet)  above 
sea  level,  nine  bodies  were  discovered,  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  remains 
indicating  considerable  physical  development  but  no  great  stature, 
the  maximum  being  1  millimeter  40  centimeters  (4.59  feet).  A  detail 
of  interest  is  that  the  skulls  are  exceedingly  thick-walled  in  type. 
Another  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bodies  were  found 
to  be  seated  on  stones  perforated  with  holes  differing  in  number  but 
always  in  regular  positions,  which  may  possibly  have  had  some 
ritualistic  significance. 

The  food  of  these  prehistoric  indigenes  consisted  principally  of 
fish,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bodies  have  been 
found  enormous  quantities  of  the  remains  of  shellfish  of  types  common 
in  the  vicinity.  Among  these  the  most  common  is  the  jurel,  to 
judge  from  the  bones  of  the  species  met  with.  Near  one  of  the  bodies 
the  claw  of  a  puma  was  found. 

The  tools  found  with  the  remains  were  all  of  stone,  most  of  them 
arrow  heads,  finely  worked,  frequently  with  delicately  crenelated 
edges,  hammerstones,  worked  stones  that  may  have  served  as  sinkers 
for  nets,  and  other  utensils  of  the  kind  difficult  to  identify  with 
certainty. 

The  origin  of  these  primitive  folk  has  been  debated  by  all  who 
have  been  able  to  observe  the  remains  in  detail. 

The  distinguished  archaeologist  Ricardo  Latcham  has  pointed  out 
the  existence  on  the  coast  of  Chile  of  a  race — called  the  Palaeo- 
American — which  spread  through  the  country  in  two  migrations. 
It  is  possible  that  the  folk  of  the  kitchen-midden  just  discovered 
pertained  to  the  earlier  of  these  two  waves  of  humanity. 

The  discoverer  of  the  site,  Prof.  Oliver  Schneider,  who  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  the  subject,  believes  that  these  remains  are  those 
of  a  race  who  lived  on  the  coast  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  and 
who  correspond  to  the  primitive  culture  of  Arica  denominated  by 
Prof.  Max  Uhle  that  of  primordial  man.  These  may  have  been  the 


■  From  the  South  Pacific  Mail,  Mar.  29,  1928. 
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ancestors  of  the  remnants  of  primitive  peoples  now  found  in  the 
Fuegian  channels. 

Dr.  Otto  Aichel,  the  director  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of 
Kiel,  at  present  in  Chile  on  a  mission  intrusted  to  him  by  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  stated  that  “  the  discoveries  made  by  Prof.  Oliver  Schnei¬ 
der  are  to  be  considered  of  great  importance,  since  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  man  in  America  is  being  more  than  ever  discussed  to-day. 
I  believe,  none  the  less,  that  they  are  more  recent  than  the  remains 
found  in  the  north  of  Chile,  above  all  in  Taltal,  to  which  Uhle  has 
assigned  a  period  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  any  case 
they  antedate  by  a  long  period  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Chile.” 

120,000  CHILEAN  EMI¬ 
GRANTS  WILL  BE  IN¬ 
VITED  TO  REPATRIATE 


The  Chilean  Government  has  issued  a  decree  for  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  newly  created  Territory  of  Aysen, 
bounded  by  the  rivers  Cochamb,  Manso,  and  Puelo,  in  which 
native-born  Chileans  now  living  in  Argentina  and  other 
foreign  countries  will  be  given  preference  for  settlement,  over  the 
aliens  now  living  in  Chile.  The  land  thus  to  be  settled  was  formerly 
a  concession  given  to  a  stock  company  headed  by  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Austin,  which  has  been  canceled  because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  obligations  of  the  contract. 

A  fund  has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  for  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  parceling  out  the  land.  The 
plan  of  the  Acting  Minister  of  Fomento,  Senor  Rios-Gallardo,  is  to 
offer  enough  inducement  to  the  thousands  of  Chileans  who  have 
gone  to  live  and  work  abroad  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a 
better  prospect  for  advancement  in  their  own  native  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  120,000  Chileans  are  at  present 
living  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  Many  of  these  nationals  have  become  quite  prosperous  in 
farming  and  other  actiNUties,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  reincorporate  these  productive  elements  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  birth.  In  cases  where  these  Chileans  have  suffered  in 
their  persons  or  interests,  it  is  felt  that  more  than  ever  they  need 
to  know  that  Chile  has  them  in  mind,  particularly  now  that  an 
immigration  increase  is  again  strongly  desired. 


Petroleum  in  Salta  Province. — The  Review  of  the  River  Plate  for 
April  20,  1928,  gives  the  following  information  on  oil  in  the  Province 
of  Salta: 

This  Province  has  oil  lands  along  the  railway  line  from  Embarcacidn  to  Yacuiba. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  carrying  out  borings  actively  in  this  region  and  is 
reported  to  have  already  invested  13,000,000  pesos  paper  in  machinery,  roads, 
drilling,  and  installations  of  camps  along  the  line  to  Yacuiba.  Between  wells 
drilled  and  yet  to  be  completed  the  company  has  effected  19  borings.  It  is 
stated  that  this  development  is  giving  permanent  employment  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand  people.  The  company  has  several  wells  already  producing 
and  has  erected  a  distillery  at  Embarcacidn  on  the  Rio  Bermejo.  This  distillery 
is  expected  primarily  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic, 
but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  is  believed  that  more  than  one  train  a  day 
will  be  carrying  petroleum  to  the  south  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  petroleum  zone  over  which  work  is  proceeding  actively  is  more  than  100 
kilometers  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  is  reported  as  larger  than  the 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  zone.  Sr.  Pascual  Sgrosso,  the  engineer  who  is  carrying 
out  Government  exploitation  on  a  small  area  not  conceded  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  believes  that  the  wealth  of  petroleum  discovered  is  four  or  five  times 
greater  than  that  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  both  on  account  of  the  larger  zone  and 
the  better  quality  of  the  crude  oil,  which  is  yielding  50  per  cent  naphtha,  in 
comparison  with  4  to  6  per  cent  in  Comodoro  Rivadavia. 

First  international  fruit  culture  conference. — On  April 
30,  1928,  the  Third  National  and  the  First  International  Fruit  Cul¬ 
ture  Conference  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Mendoza  with  an  address 
hy  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  in  which  he  said  that 
126,000  tons  of  fruit  were  consumed  annually  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Of  this  amount  oranges  form  30  per  cent,  peaches  23  per  cent,  grapes 
19  per  cent,  apples  8  per  cent,  pears  1.6  per  cent,  and  other  fruits 
less.  During  the  past  year  Mendoza  furnished  30,000  cases  of  fruit, 
North  America  500,000  cases,  New  Zealand  100,000  cases,  and  Chile 
100,000  cases. 

Committees  of  the  Congress  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
following  subjects:  General  fruit  culture;  grape  culture;  fruit  diseases 
and  plagues;  irrigation,  sanitation,  and  agricultural  mechanics; 
industry,  transportation,  and  business  aspects;  grading  of  fruit-tree 
nurseries ;  cooperation  and  the  extension  of  fruit  culture ;  and  legislation . 
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Delegates  attended  from  several  other  countries,  including  Uruguay 
and  Chile. 

IxTERFROVixciAL  CANAL. — On  April  20,  1928,  an  ad  referendum 
contract  was  signed  for  the  construction  of  the  Huergo  Canal  from 
the  city  of  Cordoba  to  San  Ijorenzo  or  another  point  on  the  Parana 
River  in  the  Province  of  Santa  F4.  A  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos  will 
have  to  he  negotiated  for  the  construction.  However,  bids  have 
been  offered  by  well-known  firms  for  the  loan  and  the  building  of  the 
canal,  so  that  the  Provinces  are  in  a  position  to  begin  construction 
as  soon  as  the  ad  referendum  contract  has  been  approved  by  both 
Provincial  legislatures. 

BOLIVIA 

Railroad  construction. — On  March  15,  1928,  the  President 
accepted  the  bid  of  a  New  York  firm  for  the  construction  of  the 
Cliza-Aiquile  section  of  the  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  railway,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  present  Cochabamba-Cliza-Arani  line  to  the 
general  railway  system.  The  construction  contract,  signed  later, 
appropriates  for  the  work  the  $6,()()(),000  obtained  from  the  Dillon 
&  Reed  loan  of  1927.  (Courtesy  of  the  BoUrian  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington.) 

Colonization  and  immigration. — The  President,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  June  2,  1923,  has  issued  a  new  resolution  agreeing 
to  accept  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  Bolivian  Concessions  Com¬ 
pany  as  payment  for  the  100,000  hectares  of  unoccupied  land  to  be 
settled  by  the  first  hundred  families  brought  by  the  company  to  col¬ 
onize  the  Gaiba  and  Santo  Corazon  region.  The  company  is  also 
authorized  to  mark  and  lay  out  the  100,000  hectares,  the  final  adju¬ 
dication  being  made  when  the  immigrant  families  are  established  on 
the  concession. 

Colonel  Murray,  the  concessionary  of  the  colonization  lands  in 
the  Chaco,  stated  that  of  the  18,000  hectares  already  granted  him, 
9,863  are  being  settled  in  the  Aguayrenda  region,  on  what  was 
formerly  a  Catholic  mission  four  leagues  north  of  Yacuiba,  on  the 
Argentine  border.  The  present  settlers  are  Bolivian  and  Argentine 
families.  This  district  holds  rich  farming  and  livestock  prospects, 
and  cotton  will  be  developed  as  the  principal  crop,  a  large  amount 
already  being  planted.  (Courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Wash¬ 
ington.) 

BRAZIL 

Trade  review. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  May  3, 
1928,  President  Washington  Luis  P.  de  Sousa  stated  the  following 
facts: 

Total  exports  in  1927  amounted  to  2,017,219  tons,  .sold  for  3,644,117,555 
inilreis  equal  to  £8S, 688,829,  as  against  1,858,432  tons  exported  in  1926  worth 
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3,190,559,318  milreis,  or  £94,254,315;  the  year  1927  thus  showing  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  and  national  value  of  exports  of  158,787  tons  worth  453,558,237 
milreis. 

*  ♦  *  The  States  of  Sfio  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito 

Santo,  Bahia  and  Parand  concluded  an  agreement,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whereby  the  coffee  exported,  which  amounted  to  70  per 
cent  of  all  exports,  received  prices  remunerative  to  the  capital  and  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  production.  ♦  *  ♦  Raw  cotton  produced  chiefly  by  the  north¬ 

eastern  States  of  Ceard,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Pernambuco,  Alagoas, 
and  Sergipe,  and  by  Bahia  and  Sao  Paulo  as  well,  was  sold  in  1926  for  an  average 
price  of  2.47  milreis  per  kilo,  (kilo  equals  2.2  lbs.)  while  in  1927  it  rose  to  3.519 
milreis  per  kilo,  the  total  weight  exported  in  1926  being  16,687,017  kilos,  or 
4,770,481  kilos  (about  30%)  more  than  in  1927,  when  11,916,536  kilos  were 
exported.  However,  the  decrease  in  exports  of  cotton  is  favorable,  in  that  it 
has  shown  a  greater  consumption  of  cotton  by  Brazilian  factories,  the  change 
of  destination  being  shown  in  the  reports  of  coastwise  shipping  and  internal 
freights.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Exports  of  rice,  which  totaled  7,478,954  kilos  valued  at 

£155,796,  or  5,044,180  milreis  in  1926  amounted  to  16,630,257  kilos  worth 
£267,740  or  11,841,933  milreis  in  1927.  Exports  of  sugar,  which  in  1926  totaled 
17,169,053  kilos  worth  8,656,225  milreis  or  £226,047,  amounted  to  48,463,609 
kilos  worth  26,089,620  milreis  or  £636,323  in  1927.  ♦  *  ♦  The  price  of  rubber 

fluctuated  during  1927,  rising  to  over  double  that  of  1926  and  dropping  again, 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  English  and  Dutch  markets.  Only  23,252,683  kilos 
worth  114,876,801  milreis  were  exjKjrted  in  1927,  as  against  26,161,853  kilos 
worth  115,008,123  milreis  in  1926.  ♦  *  *  Cacao  eximrts  showed  an  increa.se 

of  19%  in  quantity — 75,542,982  kilos  in  1927,  as  against  the  63,310,278  kilos  sold 
in  1926,  while  the  price  increases  in  1927  were  80  per  cent  in  reis  and  82  |)er  cent 
in  pounds  sterling.  *  ♦  ♦  Other  export  items  which  showed  an  increase  in 

quantity  and  value  were  carnauba  wax,  tobacco,  fruits,  woods,  livestock  and  their 
by-products. 

Autobus  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao  Paulo. — An  auto¬ 
bus  line  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  was  expected  to  be  in 
operation  in  the  latter  part  of  May  over  the  new  300-niile  road 
just  opened  between  the  national  capital  and  that  of  the  prosperous 
manufacturing  and  coffee-producing  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  trial 
trip  was  made  in  14  hours  at  from  18  to  37  miles  per  hour. 

Japanese  settlers. — The  Japanese  Colonization  Company  known 
as  Kaigai  Kogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha  established  in  Sao  Paulo  in  1914, 
has  founded  a  colony  at  Japuvara  on  the  Iguape  River,  23  kilometers 
from  the  city  of  Iguape  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  and  116  kilo¬ 
meters  from  Juguia  where  33  families  from  Japan  are  located,  and 
40  houses  already  built.  In  1916  a  colony  named  Registro  was 
founded  by  the  same  company  between  Ribeira  de  Iguape  and 
Jacupiranga,  74  kilometers  from  Iguape  and  65  kilometers  from  the 
port  of  Juquia,  and  linked  with  Canan^a  by  a  75-kilometer  road. 
Here  there  are  438  Japanese  families  and  6  Brazilian  families  per¬ 
manently  located,  while  150  Brazilian  families  are  working  there 
temporarily.  Still  another  Japanese  colony,  Sete  Barras,  near  the 
village  of  the  same  name  and  44  kilometers  from  the  city  of  Iguape, 
has  85  Japanese  families  and  15  Brazilian  families.  The  Japanese 
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who  live  along  the  rivers  mentioned  have  begun  to  fish  for  the  man- 
juha,  a  tiny  fish  smaller  than  a  sardine,  which  they  dry,  shipping 
their  catch  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  In  four  months  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  business  of  15,000  milreis. 

CHILE 

Sale  of  iodine. — The  methods  of  disposing  of  iodine,  a  by-product 
of  the  nitrate  industry,  are  to  undergo  a  complete  change,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  negotiations  carried  on  by  Don  Pablo  Ramirez,  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  Association  of  Iodine  Producers  of  Chile. 
Formerly  sales  were  carried  on  through  foreign  agents,  but  two  such 
sales  contracts  have  been  rescinded,  to  take  effect  June  30,  1929. 
A  committee  of  the  Association  of  Iodine  Producers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  and  prepare,  in  conjunction  with  Govern¬ 
ment  representatives,  a  new  plan  for  disposing  of  iodine  under 
Chilean  auspices.  Due  to  its  immense  deposits  of  nitrate,  Chile  is 
the  main  source  of  supply  of  iodine,  a  comparatively  small  amount 
being  obtained  from  seaweed. 

Fruit  growing. — A  very  successful  fruit  show  was  held  in  San¬ 
tiago  last  April.  As  noted  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  fruit 
growing  is  assuming  increasing  importance  in  Chile,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  devoting  its  best  efforts  to  the  fostering  of  this  industry,  to 
which  central  Chile  offers  a  favorable  soil  and  climate  similar  to  those 
of  California.  The  irrigation  works  projected  in  the  extraordinary 
budget  will  increase  the  area  which  may  be  devoted  to  this  remuner¬ 
ative  crop.  Furthermore,  the  appropriation  of  400,000  pesos  made 
in  the  1928  budget  has  been  made  available  and  will  be  spent  for 
the  purchase  of  fine  foreign  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
grapes,  and  olives  and  their  distribution  to  farmers  and  to  Govern¬ 
ment  nurseries;  for  the  creation  of  brigades  for  spraying  private 
orchards;  for  trial  shipments  abroad  and  at  home;  for  canning  equip¬ 
ment,  films,  printed  matter,  and  other  relevant  purposes. 

The  State  Railways  will  do  their  part  by  contributing  50,000  pesos 
toward  the  payment  of  freight  on  fruit  trees  and  cuttings. 

Third  South  American  Railway  Congress. — Since  Santiago 
was  chosen  by  the  Second  South  American  Railway  Congress,  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922,  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  next  congress, 
the  Chilean  Government  has  authorized  the  national  committee  to 
proceed  with  arrangements  for  its  convocation  in  September,  1929. 

Coal  Promotion  Council. — The  first  meeting  of  this  council  was 
convened  early  last  April,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Don  Pablo 
Ramirez,  Minister  of  Finance.  As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman, 
this  council  has  wide  powers  and  an  e.xecutive  character.  It  handles 
the  import  duties  collected  on  foreign  combustibles  and  the  proceeds 
of  certain  foreign  loans.  It  also  has  the  duty  of  suggesting  to  the 
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President  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  aforementioned  duties  and 
is  empowered  to  devote  certain  national  funds  to  the  promotion  of 
the  manufacture  of  by-products  of  coal.  The  council  will  proceed 
immediately  to  the  investigations  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties. 


COLOMBIA 


Corps  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  experts. — In  order 
that  farming  throughout  the  Republic  may  be  developed  along  scien¬ 
tific  lines,  thus  working  for  increased  and  better  production,  the 
Chief  E.xecutive  has  promulgated  a  decree  dividing  the  country  into 
seven  zones.  Each  of  these  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
agricultural  expert,  who  will  travel  through  his  zone  following 
instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  Industries.  This  ministry  will 
provide  each  regional  supervisor  with  plants,  seeds,  fertilizer,  pam¬ 
phlets  on  soil  cultivation,  a  small  laboratory,  motion-picture  machine, 
and  other  articles  or  equipment  necessary  for  the  successful  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  work.  A  corps  of  traveling  veterinary  experts  is  also 
organized  to  study  diseases  of  domestic  animals  and  to  enforce 
animal  sanitary  regulations.  It  is  the  duty  of  both  the  agricultural 
and  veterinary  corps  to  render  their  services  to  the  farmers  free,  to 
keep  a  record  of  farmers  and  livestock  owners  in  each  zone,  to  estab¬ 
lish  agricultural  clubs  in  the  schools,  and  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  experimental  fields  on  private  farms. 

Public  works. — On  April  28  the  President  of  the  Republic 
signed  a  decree  by  virtue  of  which  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
11,847,828  pesos  was  opened  in  the  1928  budget,  these  funds  to  be 
used  for  the  completion  of  the  main  national  highways  now  under 
construction,  and  for  finishing  work  on  the  Carare  Railway. 

Barranquilla  waterworks. — On  April  15  last  the  3,000,000- 
gallon  reservoir  of  the  new  waterworks  for  the  city  of  Barranquilla 
was  put  into  service.  The  new  buildings  and  pumps  were  also 
put  into  commission,  and  work  begun  on  other  reservoirs  and  filtra¬ 
tion  plants. 

Protection  of  coffee  industry. — Last  April  the  Minister  of 
Industries  signed  a  contract  with  the  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  for  the  promotion  of  the  coffee  industry. 
This  contract  covers  the  planting,  cultivation,  production,  exporta¬ 
tion,  and  sale  of  Colombian  coffee.  The  federation  will  appoint  a 
commission  of  10  experts  who  will  visit  the  coffee-producing  regions 
of  the  country,  instructing  the  growers  in  the  best  methods  for 
increasing  the  production  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
One  or  more  members  of  the  federation  will  be  sent  abroad  to  visit 
the  most  important  coffee  centers  of  the  world  and  to  study  the 
latest  methods  of  cultivation. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  trade  through  Lim6n. — According  to  unofficial  data 
submitted  by  the  American  consul  in  Lim6n,  exports  through  that 
port  during  the  first  quarter  of  1928  show  a  decided  increase  over 
those  of  1927,  the  various  items  being  as  follows: 


.\rtiales 

I  1927 

1928 

Bananas  ( 1 ,000  stems) _ _ 

1 

1  •  1,  641.  9 

>  1,  750.  0 

Cacao  (metric  tons) _ 

‘  1,  066.  0 

‘  1,  033.  5 

Coffee  (metric  tons) _ 

10,  058.  7 

11,  12.5.  0 

Pineapples,  whole  (crates) _ _ _ _ 

Pineapple,  crushed,  preserved,  and  concentrated 

2,  265.  0 

2,  355.  0 

(pounds) _ 

80,  777.  0 

208,  470.  0 

>  Includes  shipments  via  Sixaola. 


Receipts  of  railway. — It  was  stated  in  the  annual  message  of  the 
President  to  Congress  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
during  the  year  1927  amounted  to  2,563,878.93  colones,  an  increase 
of  330,300.62  colones  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  total 
expenditures  for  1927  were  1,969,743.69  colones. 

CUBA 

Increase  in  fruit  and  vegetable  exports. — The  Diario  de  la 
Marina,  of  Habana,  for  May  21,  1928,  gives  the  following  report  on 
the  export  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  United  States: 

Habana  customs  officials  have  been  surprised  to  note  the  increase  during  the 
past  year  of  exports  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Cuban  potatoes  arc  in  good  demand, 
l)cing  shipped  wrapped  in  pa|X‘r  like  oranges.  Over  3,000.000  cases  of  pine¬ 
apples  had  Ijeen  sent  to  the  United  States  before  the  end  of  May,  when  it  was 
still  early  in  the  season.  Bananas,  egg  plant,  poppers,  tomatoes,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  and  other  products  are  shipped  almost  daily  from  the  port.  It  has 
l>een  noted  in  the  past  by  foreigners  that  much  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Habana  was  uncultivated,  this  l)eing  due  in  most  cases  to  the  lack  of  highways 
and  high  freight  rates.  However,  with  the  construction  of  the  Central  Highway 
and  branch  roads  this  difficidty  is  being  overcome.  There  are  three  new  ferries 
from  Habana  to  Key  West,  each  of  which  can  carry  26  freight  cars  in  its  daily 
trips.  The  cars  are  run  off  onto  the  railroad  tracks  upon  their  arrival  in  Key 
West  and  routed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  new  tyiie  of 
ferry  is  lieing  constructed  for  trips  lietween  Habana  and  New  Orleans;  it  is 
pn)vidcd  with  means  for  loading  between  decks  95  cars  and  also  has  cold  storage 
holds.  The  I’nited  Fruit  Line,  the  Ward  Line,  and  others  have  frequent  Imats 
which  carry  Cuban  fruit. 

Consulate  established  in  Atlanta. — VV’ord  has  been  received 
by  the  trade  adviser  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  a  Cuban 
consulate  has  been  established  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dr.  Florencio  Guerra, 
an  able  and  experienced  consular  officer,  has  been  appointed  to  head 
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this  office.  Formerly  there  was  merely  a  consular  agency  in  this 
southern  city. 

Tourist  season. — According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  National 
Tourist  Commission,  the  season  of  1927-28  brought  32,019  more 
tourists  to  Cuba  than  the  season  of  1924.  The  increase  of  travel 
has  been  steady  in  the  last  four  years,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures;  From  December  1,  1924,  to  March  31,  1925,  30,528  tourists 
came  to  Habana;  between  the  same  dates  of  1925-26,  there  were 
44,395  visitors;  in  1926-27,  49,986  travelers  entered  the  port,  and 
in  the  1927-28  season,  there  were  62,547  foreigners  in  the  city. 
{Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Imports  of  dairy  products. — During  1927  imports  of  cheese  and 
butter  were  as  follows; 

K  ilograms 

Chee.se . . . . . . . . .  467,  S96  $  1 70,  868 

Butter _ _ _ _ _ _  170,820  171,175 

Total... . . . . . . .  638,716  324,043 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  a  new  cheese  and  butter  factory 
was  opened  in  Puerto  Plata,  it  has  been  creating  in  the  national 
market  a  steady  demand  for  its  products  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
eventually  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  country. 

Foreign  trade. — The  Dominican  press  recently  published  the 
following  figures  from  official  sources  showing  the  foreign  trade 
movement  of  the  Republic; 


Year 

Imports 

^  E  x|M>rts 

Total 

Favorable  balance 

1925 _ 

1927 _ 

$25,  339,  052 
27,  784,  014 

1 

$26,  770,  611 
31,  178,  769 

$52,  109,  663 
58,  962,  783 

$1,  431,  5.59 
3,  394,  775 

1 

Comparing  the  total  of  1925  with  that  of  1927  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Republic  increased  $6,853,120. 

ECUADOR 

New'  wtreless  station. — By  presidential  decree  an  appropriation 
of  11,760  sucres  was  assigned  for  beginning  the  construction  of  a  new 
wireless  station  in  the  port  of  Limones,  Province  of  Esmeraldas. 

Petroleum  production. — According  to  statistics  published  by 
the  Ecuadorean  press,  the  petroleum  production  in  1926  amounted 
to  27,632  tons,  while  in  1927  it  amounted  to  48,043  tons,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  20,411  tons. 
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Funds  for  public  works. — Early  in  May,  1928,  the  following 
appropriations  were  allowed  for  certain  public  works  in  Ecuador; 


Sucrps 

For  the  construction  of  the  Guayaquil  water-supply  system _  100,  000 

For  the  completion  of  the  road  between  the  Provinces  of  Guayas  and 

Manabf,  via  Manglaralto _  20,  000 

To  cover  the  cost  of  expropriations  for  public  purposes  in  Tulc4n,  and 

for  the  construction  of  a  wireless  station  in  that  city _  59,  000 


In  addition  to  these  sums  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Munici¬ 
palities  approved  the  plan  of  the  Quito  city  council  for  expending 
1,000,000  sucres  on  sanitation  in  that  capital. 

GUATEMALA 

Foreign  trade. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala  for  1927 
was  valued  at  58,947,311.43  quetzales,  exports  amounting  to 
33,915,225.00  quetzales,  and  imports  to  25,032,086.43  quetzales,  thus 
producing  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  8,883,138.57  quetzales.  The 
following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  development  of 
commerce  during  the  past  seven  years. 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

1921 . . . . 

Quttzala 

12,  130,  890.  00 

Outlzaltt 

13,  616,  438.  00 

1922... . . . . . . 

11,  977,  039.  00 

10,  751,  659.  00 

1923... . . . . . 

14,  743,  323.  00 

13,  763,  497.  00 

1924 . . . . 

24,  491,  535.  00 

18,  271,  257.  00 

1925 _ _ 

29,  661,  958.  00 

23,  393,  874.  00 

1920 _ _ _ 

28,  978,  087.  00 

26,  601,  588.  00 

1927 . 

33,  915,  225.  00 

25,  032,  086.  43 

In  1927  coffee  shipments  amounted  to  112,700,000  pounds,  valued 
at  28,568,289  quetzales,  or  84.2  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  an 
increase  of  about  4  per  cent  over  1926.  Banana  exports  were  second 
in  importance,  6,021,978  bunches,  valued  at  3,010,989  quetzales, 
having  been  shipped.  Of  the  total  imports,  13,968,000  quetzales’ 
worth,  or  about  56  per  cent,  were  supplied  by  the  United  States,  14.1 
per  cent  by  Germany,  11.8  per  cent  by  Great  Britain,  and  2.8  per 
cent  by  France.  {Commerce  Reports,  May  21,  1928.) 

HAITI  ^ 

Forestry  Division. — The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Forestiy 
during  April,  1928,  continued  with  good  results.  During  that  month 
the  installation  of  the  dry  kiln  at  Damien  was  completed,  this  being 
the  first  modern  dry  kiln  ever  erected  in  the  Republic.  It  is  complete 
with  all  modern  temperature  and  humidity  controlling  instruments, 
so  that  now  Haitian  woods  can  be  taken  fresh  from  the  saw  and  in  ten 
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to  twenty  days  the  moisture  content  reduced  in  this  kiln  to  a  point 
where  lumber  can  be  utilized  for  furniture  and  other  purposes  without 
further  loss  of  time.  During  the  same  period  a  modern  sawmill  was 
installed  in  Hatte  Lathan.  Commercial  exploitation  will  be  given 
to  the  gommier,  a  Haitian  wood  which,  after  cutting  and  dehydrating, 
may  be  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  pine  is  now  imported. 
{Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  April, 
1928.) 

HONDURAS 

Improvements  in  Postal  Service. — Among  recent  improvements 
in  the  Postal  Service  are  the  following:  Since  April  6  mail  is  sent  daily 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  north  coast  and  intermediate  points  via 
San  Pedro  Sula.  Air-mail  service  has  also  been  started  between 
the  capital  and  the  north  coast.  On  April  1  a  postal  money-order  . 
service  between  Honduras  and  Peru  was  opened  to  the  public. 

MEXICO 

Petroleum  production. — According  to  a  preliminary  report  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Boletin  de  Petroleo  (a  Government  publication)  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1928,  the  total  petroleum  production  of  Mexico  during  1927 
was  64,119,884  barrels.  During  that  time  204  producing  wells  were 
drilled,  averaging  a  total  daily  output  of  383,702  barrels,  or  1,881 
barrels  per  well.  Production  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928,  according 
to  statements  recently  issued  by  the  petroleum  bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industry,  maintained  a  relatively  uniform  level,  totaling 
13,976,386  barrels,  and  52  new  wells  with  a  daily  production  average 
of  36,928  barrels  were  drilled. 

Construction  of  dam. — The  first  stone  of  the  Tepuxtepec  Dam 
in  the  State  of  Michoac&n  was  laid  by  President  Calles  on  May  8, 
1928,  amid  impressive  ceremony.  This  dam,  which  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  more  than  27  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  above  the  bed 
of  the  Lerma  River  and  create  a  storage  capacity  of  500,000,000  cubic 
meters  of  water,  is  a  project  of  the  Southwest  Mexico  Light  and 
Power  Company,  to  cost  approximately  20,000,000  pesos.  Besides 
equalizing  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  thus  eliminating  the  danger 
of  floods  and  providing  a  constant  flow  of  water  for  irrigation,  the 
dam  will  make  possible  the  generation  of  100,000  horsepower  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  will  be  transmitted  to  Mexico  City.  The  work  of  con¬ 
struction  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  1930. 

Commercial  aviation. — According  to  an  interesting  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Mexican  Aviation  Company,  277  passengers  were 
carried  over  the  M4xico-Tuxpan-Tampico  air  route  from  April  15, 
the  date  the  line  was  put  into  operation,  to  May  15,  1928.  This 
represents  a  total  of  381  flying  hours  and  a  distance  flown  of  55,394 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile). 
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Number  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  operation. — A  total  of 
144  cotton  mills  are  reported  to  have  been  in  operation  in  Mexico 
during  the  six  months  from  May  1  to  October  31,  1927,  having 
in  their  employ  41,238  workers,  of  whom  32,112  were  men,  6,255 
were  women,  and  2,871  children,  and  producing  19,853,007  kilo¬ 
grams  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  finished  products.  During 
the  same  period  29  woolen  mills,  employing  5,781  workers  and  pro¬ 
ducing  1,338,461  kilograms  of  material,  were  in  operation.  Includ¬ 
ing  15  cotton  mills  and  2  woolen  mills  not  in  operation,  the  milling 
industry  represents  an  invested  capital  of  87,996,073.27  pesos,  or  an 
investment  of  77,121,849.37  pesos  in  cotton  mills  and  10,874,223.90 
pesos  in  woolen  mills. 

Free  course  in  aviation.— On  June  1,  1928,  the  Mexican  Aero¬ 
nautical  Association  organized  classes  in  aviation  open  to  all  those 
who  desired  to  obtain  a  pilot’s  license. 

NICARAGUA 

Exports. — During  March  of  this  year,  108,000  Spanish  quintals  of 
coffee  (Spanish  quintal  equals  101  lbs.)  were  exported  as  follows: 
36,000  to  France,  16,000  to  Holland,  15,000  to  Germany,  14,000  to 
the  United  States,  7,000  to  Spain,  5,000  to  England,  and  the  remainder 
to  other  European  countries.  Other  exports  for  the  month  included 
70,000  Spanish  quintals  of  sugar,  the  total  of  the  coffee,  sugar,  hard¬ 
woods,  rubber,  etc.,  being  16,847  tons.  This  is  the  largest  figure  for 
a  month’s  exports  noted  in  several  years. 

Uivic  IMPROVE.MENTS. — In  order  to  secure  additional  land  for 
enlarging  and  modernizing  the  slaughterhouse  in  Diriamha,  it  was 
necessary  to  dispossess  more  than  20  poor  families  of  their  dwellings. 
However,  the  municipality  is  constructing  modern  and  hygienic  houses 
to  he  sold  to  these  families  at  cost,  payments  to  he  made  monthly 
until  the  full  amount  is  covered. 

PANAMA 

Uses  of  Alcohol. — A  decree  of  the  Treasury  Department  provides 
that  from  May  1 ,  1928,  all  alcohol  used  for  industrial  purposes  shall  be 
rectified  scientifically  at  the  Government  owned  dehydration  plant 
if  manufacturers  of  liquors  and  perfumes  have  no  rectifying  ma¬ 
chinery  of  their  own.  All  labels  on  co.itainers  of  liquors  or  perfumes 
on  an  alcoholic  basis  must  carry  a  guarantee  of  the  official  chemist 
that  the  product  has  been  manufactured  with  rectified  alcohol; 
otherwise  the  manufacturer  will  be  penalized  as  infringing  the  liquor 
revenue  tax. 

On  April  26,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Government  alcohol 
dehydration  plant  made  a  test  of  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  motor  cars.  Other  mixtures  using  as  little 
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as  10  per  cent  alcohol  were  tried  in  the  motor  car  used  for  the  test, 
and  all  seemed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

Orange-juice  plant. — The  press  announced  in  the  middle  of 
April  that  $100,000  was  to  be  invested  in  the  establishment  of  an 
orange-juice  factory  in  Panama  for  the  distribution  of  this  beverage  to 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
This  item  of  news  shows  that  Panama  is  being  more  and  more  con¬ 
sidered  a  central  point  for  distribution  of  various  kinds  of  products  to 
South  and  Central  American  nations.  This  particular  business  will 
also  offer  a  market  for  Panaman  oranges. 

PARAGUAY 

New  industry. — A  Uruguayan  firm  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  exportation  of  coconut  products  recently  established  its  principal 
plant  in  Asuncion.  The  monthly  capacity,  which  was  expected  to  be 
1,500  tons  at  first,  was  to  be  increased  within  a  short  time  to  3,000 
tons  by  the  installation  of  additional  machinery.  This  enterprise 
will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  making  possible  the  utilization 
of  immense  quantities  of  coconuts  now  wasted. 

Stock  raising  during  1927. — The  total  value  of  animal  products 
exported  from  Paraguay  during  1927  was  5,070,839  pesos  gold, 
according  to  data  submitted  by  the  President  in  his  annual  message 
to  Congress  in  April,  1928.  He  further  stated  that  1,954  cattle  had 
been  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  and  that  the  sanitary  inspection 
service  had  vaccinated  7,565  animals  and  tuberculin  tested  2,224 
others. 

PERU 

Second  Industrial  Fair. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  of  Industries  the  Second  Annual  Industrial  Fair  was  held  last 
May  in  the  Exposition  Palace  in  Lima.  Most  of  the  exhibits  were 
from  Lima  and  neighboring  towns,  and  from  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Ica, 
about  80  booths  in  the  exposition  building  being  taken.  It  was  noted 
that  many  articles  of  national  manufacture  were  as  good  or  better 
than  the  same  class  of  imported  article.  The  exhibits  included  fine 
silver  work  in  colonial  and  modem  style;  48  kinds  of  soap,  dentifrices 
and  lotions;  lithographs  and  printing;  textiles  of  all  classes;  fine 
woods;  sport  goods;  lard;  leather  goods;  shoes;  chocolates;  flour; 
macaroni;  carpets  and  tapestries  in  Incan,  colonial,  and  modem 
patterns;  and  furniture,  including  that  made  by  the  Vocational 
School  for  the  Peruvian  section  in  the  Ibero  American  Exposition  in 
Seville. 

Irrigation  in  the  Department  of  Piura. — In  April  the  press 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Irrigation  Commission  in 
the  Department  of  Piura,  including  the  Chira  Canal,  the  potable 
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water  system  for  Paita  and  the  irrigation  of  the  unoccupied  land 
known  as  La  Sechura,  for  w’hich  water  has  already  been  turned  on. 
A  description  of  the  work  on  the  first  two  projects  is  as  follows: 

After  two  years’  work  30  miles  of  the  Chira  Canal  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name  is  being  used.  Since  January,  1928,  water  has  been  running  in  this  canal 
to  irrigate  about  25,000  hectares,  fertile  but  heretofore  too  dry,  due  to  infrequent 
rains.  By  the  expenditure  of  150,000  Peruvian  pounds  300,000  cubic  meters 
of  dirt  and  30,000  cubic  meters  of  rock  have  been  taken  from  the  canal  bed; 
10,000  cubic  meters  oLconcrete  have  been  laid  in  the  masonry  of  the  canal  proper 
without  including  the  settling  basin,  the  intake,  etc.  To  irrigate  the  remaining 
15,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  Chira  Valley  the  following  works  must  be  completed: 
The  construction  of  the  last  26  miles  of  the  canal  to  make  the  56  miles  of  its  total 
length;  the  construction  of  a  syphon  of  reinforced  concrete  500  meters  long,  11.6 
meters  wide,  and  5.4  meters  high;  and  a  tunnel  300  meters  long.  Good  auto¬ 
mobile  roads  and  necc.s.sary  wooden  bridges  have  been  constructed  in  the  region 
where  the  canal  is  hnished,  and  a  map  of  property  owners  needing  irrigation  has 
Ix^n  made  to  assure  the  just  distribution  of  water. 

In  the  same  zone  waterworks  are  l)eing  constructed  for  the  town  of  Paita  to 
furnish  drinking  water  not  only  to  the  present  3,000  inhabitants  but  sufficient 
for  double  that  number,  allowing  an  average  of  200  liters  per  inhabitant  daily. 
Filters,  pumps,  and  a  pressure  tower  are  being  installed. 

National  oil  refineries. — A  contract  was  made  March  14,  1928, 
by  the  Government  with  an  individual  for  the  construction,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  management  of  one  or  more  national  petroleum  refineries 
to  be  capitalized  at  800,000  Peruvian  pounds.  The  term  of  the 
contract  is  for  25  years,  during  w’hich  time  gasoline  is  to  be  furnished 
for  sale  to  the  public.  The  Government  is  to  receive  12  p)er  cent 
of  the  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  gasoline,  such  payment  to  be  not 
less  than  100,000  Peruvian  pounds  atmually.  At  the  end  of  the 
contract,  if  the  same  is  not  extended,  the  refineries  and  all  pertaining 
thereto  become  the  property  of  the  Government. 

SALVADOR 

Tax  on  coffee  and  sugar. — A  legislative  decree  dated  April  30, 
1928,  reestablishes  the  export  tax  on  coffee  and  sugar.  These 
articles  had  been  exempt  from  duty  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  Dec.  28, 
1923. 

URUGUAY 

Road  develop.ment. — The  following  account  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  in  Uruguay  is  taken  from  Commerce  Reports  for  June  18,  1928: 

Road  development  in  Uruguay  continues  to  make  steady  progress.  At  the 
end  of  1927  the  country  had  4,453  kilometers  of  national  roadway  and  more 
than  9,500  kilometers  of  departmental  roads.  With  the  constantly  increasing 
motor  traffic,  new  roads  are  being  opened  under  the  system  of  Federal  improve¬ 
ment  and  construction  and  the  existing  arteries  of  travel  leading  out  of  the  capital 
arc  l)eing  surfaced  as  rapidly  as  funds  are  available. 

Of  the  4,453  kilometers  of  national  roadway,  522  kilometers  are  of  macadam, 
38  kilometers  are  of  concrete,  8  kilometers  are  paved  with  granite  blocks,  22  kilo- 
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meters  are  of  other  materials,  and  30  kilometers  have  had  primary  improvements 
such  as  ballasting  and  primary  surfacing. 

Plans  of  the  Department  of  Roads  for  1928  provide  for  the  construction  of  72 
kilometers  of  macadam  and  2  kilometers  of  new  concrete  highway,  the  replacing 
of  14  kilometers  of  macadam  with  concrete,  and  the  improvement  of  a  number 
of  dirt  roads.  The  building  of  a  190-kilometer  modern  highway  between  Monte¬ 
video  and  the  city  of  Colonia  (across  the  River  Plate,  40  kilometers  from  the 
capital  of  Argentina)  is  receiving  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

In  the  last  two  years  many  of  the  departmental  governments  have  demon¬ 
strated  an  eagerness  to  better  their  roads,  and  considerable  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  ...  At  the  end  of  1927  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  400  kilometers 
of  departmental  highway  had  been  macadamized,  and  there  are  probably  more 
than  1,000  kilometers  of  improved  departmental  dirt  roads  if  the  accesses  to  cities 
and  towns  are  considered. 

The  road  improvement  work  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Government  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been*financed  on  general  treasury  funds 
made  available  by  appropriation.  Last  year  1,183,845  pesos  (par  value  of  the 
peso  is  $1,034)  was  expended  on  Federal  highway  improvement  and  910,307  pesos 
on  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges.  .  .  .  Individuals  interested  in  the  good 
roads  movement  in  Uruguay  and  engineers  estimate  that  the  19  departments 
constituting  the  Republic  probably  spend  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000 
pesos.  .  .  . 

Montevideo,  for  its  size,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  paved  municipalities  in 
South  America.  In  the  last  five  years  2,357,167  square  meters  of  street  paving 
have  been  done,  comprising  1,345,634  square  meters  of  concrete,  504,426  square 
meters  of  asphalt,  323,693  square  meters  of  paving  blocks,  and  183,414  square 
meters  of  other  types  of  pavement.  Paving  estimates  for  1928  call  for  more 
than  750,000  square  meters. 

Population  figures. — The  Bureau  of  General  Statistics  made 
public  the  following  population  estimates  on  December  31,  1927: 


Departments  of  Uruguay 

Population' 
Dec.  31,  1 
1927  1 

1 

Inhabitants 
per  square 
kilometer* 

<  Departments  of  Uruguay 

Population! 
Dec.  31, 
1927 

Inhabitants 
per  square 
kilometer  * 

447,  1 

674.54 

36. 762  1 

4.34 

43,67ft  1 

3.84 

59,335  i 

6.04 

162,902  1 

34.29 

64,229  ' 

5.79 

77,20.5 

.5.17 

78,667 

6  24 

102,646  I 

iao6 

81,114 

11.65 

74,741 

5,22 

71,268 

7.73 

28,001  ' 

6.22 

82,241 

3.91 

8.’».277 

7.04 

.54,178 

5.68 

03,770 

7.51 

Total . 

1,762,451 

4.04 

9.43 

■  Square  kilometer  equals  0.38  square  mile. 


VENEZUELA 

Electrification  of  Caracas-La  Guaira  Railway. — On  May  1, 
1928,  following  the  completion  of  necessary  changes,  electric  train 
service  w'as  inaugurated  on  the  La^Guaira-Caracas  Railway,  and  as 
a  result  the  company  announced  a  reduction  in  passenger  fares  and 
freight  rates.  Under  the  new  schedule  more  frequent  trains  will  be 
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run  each  way.  The  railroad  distance  is  approximately  22  miles,  the 
rise  in  altitude  being  2,952  feet. 

Projected  free  port  at  Turiamo. — In  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  delivered  on  April  21,  1928,  President  G6mez  expressed 
the  wish  that  legislation  he  enacted  establishing  a  free  port  at  Turi¬ 
amo,  a  place  about  15  miles  east  of  Puerto  Cabello.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  port  would  give  to  merchants  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
ceiving  large  lots  of  merchandise  without  being  obliged  to  pay  import 
duties  except  as  the  goods  are  withdrawn  from  the  zone.  Because 
of  this,  Turiamo  might  become  one  of  the  principal  mercantile  centers 
of  Venezuela,  or  even  the  whole  Caribbean  area.  The  idea  is  not 
new,  however,  having  long  been  favored  by  the  President.  In  fact, 
a  sum  of  almost  $30,000  was  spent  in  a  survey  of  the  site  made  in 
1921  by  a  foreign  engineering  company.  Its  report  is  said  to  have 
been  favorable.  It  is  stated  that  Turiamo  has  an  abundant  and 
excellent  supply  of  water  and  a  splendid  natural  harbor  about  6 
square  kilometers  in  extent  (square  kilometer  equals  0.38  square 
mile),  with  a  depth  of  between  15  and  30  meters  (meter  equals  3.28 
feet),  capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  the  greatest  draft. 

Opening  of  model  agricultural  farm. — On  April  23,  1928,  a 
model  agricidtural  farm  was  opened  just  outside  San  Cristobal,  in 
the  State  of  Tachira,  on  an  excellent  tract  of  land  with  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


BOLIVIA 

Financial  laws. — Supplementing  the  information  given  in  last 
month’s  issue  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Kem- 
merer  h’inancial  Mission,  information  now  available  shows  that 
several  laws  were  approved  by  the  Bolivian  Congress,  and  went  into 
effect  on  May  3,  1928.  These  laws  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
The  first  consists  of  three  tax  laws:  («)  The  tax  on  real  estate;  (6) 
the  personal  property  tax;  and  (c)  the  income  tax.  The  first  of 
these  provides  that  real  property,  rural  as  well  as  urban,  shall  be 
taxed  6  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  be  divided  as  follows:  Rural  property, 
4  per  cent  for  the  respective  Departmental  Treasury  and  2  per  cent 
for  the  National  Treasury;  urban  property,  2  per  cent  for  the  muni¬ 
cipality,  2  per  cent  for  the  Department  and  2  per  cent  for  the  Na¬ 
tion.  As  to  ta.xes  on  personal  property  and  income,  the  laws  specify 
rates  from  2  to  9  per  cent  according  to  the  amount  taxable. 
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The  second  group  of  laws  includes  4  statutes  on  the  administration 
of  national  finances:  (a)  The  budget  law;  (b)  the  act  organizing  the 
national  comptrollership;  (c)  the  act  reorganizing  the  Treasury;  and 
(d)  the  act  organizing  the  national  revenue  collection  company. 

BRAZIL 

National  debts. — In  his  address  read  before  Congress  on  May 
3,  1928,  President  Washington  Luis  made  the  following  statement 
on  the  national  indebtedness: 

The  foreign  debt  on  December  31,  1927,  amounted  to  £109,284,477.09.02, 
335,553,830  francs  and  $156,890,267.20,  showing  an  increase  of  £6,853,657,  and 
$36,506,433  and  a  decrease  of  935,067  francs  in  the  year.  The  increase  in  the 
foreign  debt  was  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  floating  internal  debt  into  a  con¬ 
solidated  foreign  loan.  The  consolidated  internal  debt  on  December  31,  1927, 
amounted  to  2,435,367,300  milreis,  or  43,306,000  milreis  more  than  on  December 
31,  1926.  This  increase  was  due,  first,  to  the  issue  of  certificates  to  bearer 
amounting  to  8,456,000  milreis;  secondly,  to  obligations  incurred  during  the  two 
previous  years;  and  lastly,  to  43,134,000  milreis  of  railway  obligations — a  special 
fund  for  a  special  purpose  of  which  8,284,000  milreis  were  redeemed  in  1927. 

COSTA  KICA 

Status  of  public  debt. — According  to  data  submitted  by  the 
then  President,  Sr.  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  1928,  the  public  debt 
of  Costa  Rica  on  December  31,  1927,  amounted  to  80,047,942.41 
colones.  Four  years  before,  or  on  January  1,  1924,  the  public  debt 
was  87,513,126.17  colones,  the  present  figure,  therefore,  showing  a 
reduction  of  7,465,183.76  colones. 

CUBA 

National  debt. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  April  2, 
1928,  President  Machado  made  the  following  statement  on  the  public 
debt,  as  of  February  29,  1928: 


foreign  loans 


1 

j 

Sept.  .30,  1927 

1 

Feb.  29.  1928 

Paid  between 
Sept.  30.  1927, 
and  Feb.  29, 
1928 

la.l, 000,000  S%  Speyer,  1904 . 

$16,. 100, 000  4H%  Speyer,  1909 . 

$10,000,000  5%  Moriran,  1914 . 

$.10,000,000  .1H%  Morgan,  1923 . 

$9,000,000  5H%  .Morgan,  1927 . 

i 

$16,fi05,000.00 
13,343,000.00 
7,158,100.00 
39, 192,400.00 
9,  000,  000  00 

$16,602,000.00 
13, 336, 000.  00 
6, 90.1, 400. 00 
37,  535,  900.  00 
9, 000,  000.  00 

$4, 000. 00 
12,000.00 
252,  700.  00 
1,  6.16,  ,100. 00 

8.%  304,  .100. 00 

83, 379,  300. 00 

1,92.%  200.  00 
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INTERNAL  LOANS 


Internal  debt  5%,  1905 . . . . 

Increase  on  internal  debt  5%,  1917.... 

$8,114,200.00 

2,  .500, 000. 00 

$8, 064,  200. 00 
2,000,000.00 

$50,000.00 

500,000.00 

Total . 

1  10,614,200.00 

10, 064, 200. 00 

550,000.00 

TOTAL  DEBT 


Foreign . . . . . . . . . . I 

Internal . . . . . j 

$8.%  304,  .500. 00 
10,614,200.00 

$83,379,300.00 

10,064,200.00 

$1,925,200.00 
550, 000. 00 

Total . 

95,918,700.00 

;  93, 443,  500. 00 

2, 475, 200. 00 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Internal  revenue. — The  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
recently  made  public  the  following  comparative  statistics  on  the 
collection  of  the  internal  revenue  of  the  Republic: 


Month 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

January . 

$421,571.98 
206,969.34 
23.%  236. 43 
234,978.08 

$48.5, 4.57. 28 
332, 5.58. 92 
3.56,972.69 
298,696.08 

$.507,  .537. 60 
.306,112.22 
398,540.64 
380,157.27 

$612,822.96 
383, 758. 13 
424,079.14 
390,  678.  .55 

Total . . . 

1,098,7.5.5.83 

1,473,684.07 

'  1,  .592, 346. 73 

1 

1,811,338.78 

ECUADOR 

Establishment  op  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador. — On 
March  4,  1928,  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  was  incorporated  for 
the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  an  act  of  January  28,  1928.  The  statutes  of  the  hank 
stipulate,  among  other  things,  that  the  operations  of  the  hank  shall 
be  purely  for  agricultural  purposes;  that  the  life  of  the  bank  shall  he 
until  1980,  w'ith  the  right  of  extension  by  successive  periods  of  50 
years;  that  the  authorized  capital  is  to  be  15,000,000  sucres,  which 
may  he  increased  to  20,000,000  sucres;  and  that  operations  may  he 
begun  with  a  subscribed  and  paid  capital  of  8,000,000  sucres.  The 
Mortgage  Bank  will  have  its  main  office  in  Quito  and  its  principal 
branch  in  Guayaquil,  and  may  create  other  branches  as  needed  in 
other  sections  of  the  Republic. 

HAITI 

Issue  of  paper  money. — In  accordance  with  a  contract  author¬ 
ized  by  the  law  of  December  23,  1927,  between  the  Government  and 
the  National  Bank,  hills  of  20,  50,  and  100  gourdes  were  placed  in 
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circulation  last  April.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  this 
emission  offers  in  general  transactions,  the  new  bills,  by  gradually 
replacing  the  American  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Haitian 
market,  will  increase  Government  receipts  through  the  circulation 
tax  on  notes  of  the  bank.  Previous  to  this  issue,  the  highest  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Haitian  bills  was  10  gourdes.  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  April,  1928.) 

GUATEMALA 

Public  debt. — The  general  state  of  the  Guatemalan  public  debt 
as  of  December  31,  1927,  is  reported  to  be  as  follows: 


Quetzales 

English  debt,  4  per  cent,  £1,752,423  or _  8,  499,  251.  55 

Bonds  of  the  Los  Altos  Railway _  3,  812,  000.  00 

Bonds  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  .\merica _  2,  489,  000.  00 

Amount  due  the  Central  Bank,  now  used  by  the  Government 

and  other  banks  for  their  fiduciary  circulation _  3,  378,  923.  16 

Internal  debt _  168,  492.  89 

Floating  debt _  166,625.62 

Bonds  of  the  Northern  Railway _ _ _  30.  210.  00 

Interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Northern  Railway  to  Dec.  31,  1927.  53,  716.  12 


Total .  18,608,219.34 


PANAMA 

Loan. — The  loan  of  $16,000,000,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
National  Assembly,  has  been  reduced  to  $12,000,000,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  given  to  a  firm  of  New  York  bankers  at  5  per  cent  annual 
interest  for  35  years,  the  bonds  being  purchased  by  the  bankers  at 
97.27.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  to  redeem  outstand¬ 
ing  loans  of  1914  and  1926,  while  the  balance  of  not  less  than  $5,500,- 
000  is  to  be  used  for  public  works. 

PARAGUAY 

Increase  in  Government  receipts  and  expenditures. — The 
figures  in  the  following  tables  submitted  by  the  President  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  at  its  opening  in  April,  1928,  are  an  evidence  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  Paraguay,  the  total  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  past  four  years  nearly  equaling  those  of  the  eight  years 
prior  to  1924.  Moreover,  although  the  expenditures  from  1924  to 
1928  increased,  there  was  a  balance  of  more  than  2,000,000  pesos 
gold,  which  was  used  in  part  for  extraordinary  expenditures,  while 
111784— 28— Bull.  8 - 7 
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during:  the  preceding  eight  years  there  was  a  deficit  of  2,506,912.75 
piesos.  The  totals  of  the  various  years  were  as  follows: 


Year 

1  Receipts 

K\|ien<litures 

Year 

Receipts 

Exitemlitures 

j  Pmo*.  gold 

Pmot,  gold 

Pffo»,  gold 

Ptno*,  gold 

. 

3.070.903.1.5 

3, 48S  50.5.  51 

1923-24 . 

...  4.498,829.14 

3.  777, 977  33 

1»17 . 

2.940,7.58.39 

2,263,  411.07 

1917-18 . 

...|  4.378,972.35 

'  4.  637,  20.5. 07 

192.5-2t; . 

...I  .5.  .5.50,  7.53. 02 

4,  883.  272. 05 

1919 . 

...j  .M21,341..57 

'  6, 022,  486.  .53 

1926-27 . 

...  .M86.243.62 

5,146,461.18 

1920 . 

1920-21 . 

...j  3,66,5,887.34 

3.  .517, 101.36 

Total . 

...  20,751,999.59 

17,976,779.05 

1921-22 . 

...j  2.723.110.30 

3, 41 2. 083.  .57 

F:xtraorilinar.v 

1922-23 . 

...  2,868,209.43 

3,  .541, 967.  46 

expi'n<lit  art's  . . 

1, 81  .V  3.56.  21 

Total . 

...j  26.899.  ,581.76 

29.  405.  494.  .51 

20.  7.51. 999.  .59 

19,  792, 13.5.  26 

Deficit  . . . 

...|  2.  .506,  91 2.  7,5 

i 

Balance _ 

. 

9.59. 864. 33 

j  29,  406,  494.  51 

20,  751, 999.  59 

20, 751, 999.  .59 

SALVADOR 

Establishment  of  savings  departments  in  banks. — The 
National  .Vssenihly  recently  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  duly  author¬ 
ized  hanks  of  issue  are  entitled  to  establish  savings  departments 
independent  of  other  business  of  the  bank.  The  capital  of  these 
departments  shall  not  be  less  than  200,000  colones,  completely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  bank’s  funds.  The  bank 
proper,  however,  shall  be  secondarily  responsible  for  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  savings  department. 


BOLIVIA 


Important  legislation  passed. — Among  the  most  important 
laws  promulgated  by  the  President  during  April  are  the  following: 

A  law  authorizing  the  President  to  contract  a  loan  for  2,000,000  bolivianos,  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  construction  of  an  automobile  road  between  Sorata 
and  Napairi,  with  an  extension  to  Apolo. 

A  law  establishing  a  military  |)ension  fund. 

.\  law  authorizing  the  President  to  take  preliminary  steps  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  workers’  hou.sing  sections  in  the  cities  of  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and  Potosf, 
for  which  purpose  land  is  to  be  expropriated  and  other  measures  taken. 

A  law  authorizing  the  contraction  of  a  loan  of  1,000,000  bolivianos  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  construction  of  the  Cathedral  of  La  Paz,  and  appropriating  certain 
resources  for  the  service  of  the  loan.  (Courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  Legation  in 
Washington.) 
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COSTA  RICA 

Creation  of  office  of  undersecretary. — Due  to  the  increasing 
amount  of  work  being  handled  through  several  of  the  government 
departments  the  position  of  undersecretary  has  been  created  in  the 
departments  of  Foreign  Relations,  Interior,  the  Treasury,  and 
Public  Education  by  an  executive  decree  of  May  8,  1928,  Sr.  don 
Alejandro  Aguilar  Machado,  Sr.  don  Arturo  Garcia  Solano,  Sr.  don 
Joaquin  Fernandez  Montufar,  and  Sr.  don  Jorge  Ortiz  Escalante, 
respectively,  having  been  appointed  to  fill  these  posts. 

CUBA 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — The  amendments  to  the 
Cuban  Constitution  approved  by  Congress  and  published  in  the 
Gnceta  Oficml  of  June  21,  1927,  were  submitted  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  115  of  the 
Constitution.  On  May  9,  1928,  the  Constitutiona’  Convention 
approved  these  amendments  and  transitory  provisions,  whi^h  were 
then  published  by  order  of  the  President,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  date  of  publication  in  the  Gnceta  OJicial,  May  11, 
1928.  Among  the  most  important  changes  effected  were: 

.\rticle  3S,  which  formerly  granted  suffrage  only  to  male  Cubans  over  the  age 
of  21,  with  certain  exceptions,  now  grants  suffrage  to  all  Cubans  over  21,  the  laws 
governing  woman  suffrage  to  be  pa.ssed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre.sentatives  and  the  Stuiate. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  is  now  incorporated  in  the  territory  of  the  Reiniblic. 

The  law  is  to  provide  for  the  intervention  of  minorities  in  the  Senate  as 
well  as  in  the  other  cases  previously  mentioned  in  the  unamended  form  of  this 
article;  i.  e.,  the  formation  of  the  census  of  electors,  other  electoral  operations 
and  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  Provincial  Councils  and 
Municipalities. 

The  Municipality  of  Habana  was  suppressed  and  the  Central  District  created 
in  its  place. 

The  number  of  Senators  from  each  Province  was  increased  from  four  to  six. 

The  term  of  a  Representative  in  the  Chaml)er  was  increased  from  four  to  six 
years,  and  the  Chamber  is  to  be  renewed  by  half  its  members  every  three  years 
instead  of  every  two. 

The  Presidential  term  is  extended  from  four  to  six  years,  the  right  to  reelection 
being  eliminated. 

Regulations  for  labor  accident  compensation  act. — The 
Gnceta  OJicial  for  May  10,  1928,  published  regulations  issued  by  the 
President  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
for  the  Labor  Accident  Compensation  Act  of  June  12,  1916.  These 
regulations  replace  certain  others  mentioned,  and  also  give  tables 
for  the  evaluation  of  permanent  disabilities  due  to  labor  accidents. 

ECUADOR 

Pension  law. — The  Registro  OJicial  for  March  13,  1928,  published 
a  Pension,  Savings,  and  Cooperation  Act  which  provides  benefits  for 
civil  and  military  employees.  This  act  creates  a  pension  fund  to 
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receive,  administer,  and  distribute  pensions  and  savings  and  states 
the  conditions  of  retirement  and  of  benefits  to  the  heirs  of  employees 
dying  in  service  or  while  receiving  a  pension.  It  will  also  establish 
a  savings  department  for  those  included  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  as  well  as  a  cooperative  and  an  insurance  fund  to  cover  funeral 
expenses.  The  regulations  for  this  act  are  published  in  the  Registro 
Oficial  for  March  30,  1928. 


HAITI 

Reform  of  penal  code. — A  law  of  March  29,  1928,  makes  several 
amendments  to  the  National  Code  of  Penal  Procedure.  These 
amendments  are  the  result  of  a  review  of  that  code  by  the  Secretary 
of  Justice. 

HONDURAS 

Primary  teachers’  pension  law. — On  February  27,  1928,  a 
pension  law  for  primary  teachers  was  enacted,  the  following  being  the 
most  important  provisions: 

A  school  fund  is  to  be  established  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education  and  administered  by  the  Treasurer  General  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  principal  of  this  fund  will  be  drawn  from  a  2  per  cent  deduction  from  the 
teachers’  .salaries,  fines,  donations,  and  legacies  left  to  the  fund.  Thirty  years  of 
service  or  60  years  of  age  will  entail  obligatory  retirement  on  a  pension.  After 
five  consecutive  years’  service,  a  teacher  may  be  retired,  receiving  15  per  cent  of 
his  highest  salary;  after  10,  15,  20,  and  25  consecutive  years’  service  he  may  retire 
with  30,  50,  70,  and  75  per  cent,  respectively,  of  his  highest  salary  as  a  pension. 
The  law  makes  certain  provisions  for  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  teacher. 

MEXICO 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  children’s  court. — With  the 
purpose  of  amplifying  the  scope  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  some  time  in  Mexico  City,  President  Calles  on  March 
1,  1928,  signed  a  law  on  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  Federal  District.  The  most  important  provisions  of  this  law, 
which  will  go  into  effect  on  August  1,  1928,  are  as  follows: 

Since  minors  less  than  15  years  of  age  do  not  contract  criminal  responsibility 
for  infractions  of  the  ])onal  laws,  they  are  incapable  of  being  pro.secuted  as 
criminals,  but  by  the  very  fact  of  having  infringed  the  law  shall  be  under  the  direct 
protection  of  the  State,  which  after  investigation,  observation,  and  necessary 
study  shall  dictate  the  means  of  directing  their  education  and  thus  avoiding  further 
delinquency. 

The  intervention  of  the  police  in  matters  concerning  minors  shall  be  limited 
to  turning  them  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  juvenile  court  together  with  all 
information  possible  about  the  circumstances  of  the  act  for  which  they  were 
apprehended,  and  should  any  other  judicial  authority  find  that  an  individual 
submitted  to  his  jurisdiction  comes  within  the  age  specified  in  this  law,  he  shall 
remand  him  to  the  juvenile  court. 
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The  juvenile  court  shall  be  divided  into  two  tribunals,  each  of  which  shall  be 
composed  of  a  normal-school  teacher,  a  physician,  and  a  psychological  expert, 
and  in  each  of  which  two  of  the  members  shall  be  men.  These  tribunals  shall 
function  together  or  separately  and  decisions  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  Each  body  shall  elect  its  own  president. 

The  court  shall  also  have  secretaries  and  (a)  a  section  of  investigation  and 
social  welfare,  (6)  a  pedagogical  section,  (c)  a  section  devoted  to  psycholog}', 
(d)  a  medical  section,  (e)  a  body  of  social  workers  called  Child  Welfare  Delegates, 
and  (/)  a  place  for  the  observation  of  the  children. 

The  court  may  extend  its  action  to  cases  of  abandoned  or  needy  minors,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  provided  with  education  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties;  study  and  observe  incorrigible  cases  at  the  solicitation  of  parents  or  guardians; 
provide  medical  attention,  education,  correction,  etc.,  for  the  children  under  its 
care;  and  perform  other  analogous  duties. 

Minors  under  15  who  infringe  penal  laws  or  Government  regulations  shall  be 
taken  immediately  to  the  court  or  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Delegates  of  Child 
Welfare  until  identified. 

Court  hearings  shall  be  private  and  as  little  like  court  proceedings  as  possible. 
Decisions  shall  be  in  the  form  of  preventive  or  educative  methods  rather  than 
sentences. 


PANAMA 

Lm.migration. — Law  No.  6,  passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
on  March  29,  1928,  lifted  the  ban  on  the  entrance  of  Japanese  and 
Hindu  aliens  into  the  country.  A  quota  system  now  pennits  the 
entrance  each  year  of  a  maximum  of  10  each  of  the  following:  Chinese, 
Syrians,  Turks,  and  Negroes  whose  native  language  is  not  Spanish. 

PERU 

Peruvian  Institute  of  International  Law. — On  May  3,  1928, 
President  Leguia  issued  a  decree  establishing  the  Peruvian  Institute 
of  International  Law,  whose  purposes  are  e.xpressed  as  follows: 

To  contribute  to  the  formulation  and  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  and  justice  in  international  practice;  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  friendship  between  Peru  and  the  other  nations,  especially  those  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent;  and  to  cooperate  in  the  projects  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  in  accordance  with  its  statutes  and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .American  States. 

Sanitation  in  textile  factories. — In  view  of  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Labor  showing  that  laborers  in  textile  factories 
suffer  from  industrial  disease  due  to  the  dust  and  lint  in  the  air,  and 
that  the  old  method  of  protection  by  masks  is  impractical  and 
insanitary,  the  Ministry  of  Labor  has  issued  a  regulation  dated 
April  27,  1928,  giving  textile  factories  six  months  in  which  to  install 
in  their  carding  rooms  pneumatic  suction  pumps  to  eliminate  dust 
and  particles  from  the  air.  This  system  has  already  been  tested  in 
a  local  factory  and  found  to  give  good  results. 


INTERNATIONAL 
•i/  TREATIES 


ARGEXTINA-MEXICO 

CoxvEXTiox  OX  COPYRIGHTS. — On  January  12,  1928,  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Argentina  and  Mexico  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  a  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  copyrights.  The  convention 
provides  for  the  recognition  of  copyrights  on  books  and  printed 
matter,  theatrical  works  of  all  classes,  drawings,  painting,  sculpture, 
scenic  decorations,  architectural  works,  motion  pictures,  engravings, 
photographs,  lithographs  and  other  illustrations,  maps,  plans,  and 
models  for  any  art  or  science,  and  any  literary,  artistic  or  scientific 
production  which  might  be  published  or  reproduced  by  phonograph, 
radio,  or  other  means.  (Circular  Injormaiivo  del  Ministerio  de 
Relaciones  Exterioren,  Buenos  Aires,  January,  1928.) 

BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 

CoXVEXTIOX  ox  DIRECT  WIRELESS  AXD  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. — 

On  April  4,  1928,  President  Washington  Luis  of  Brazil  issued  a 
decree  promulgating  the  Special  Conv'ention  on  Direct  Wireless  and 
Telegraph  Communication  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  signed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  2,  1918,  and  approved  by  the  Brazilian 
Congress  on  January  17,  1923,  the  ratifications  for  which  were 
e.xchanged  on  March  1,  1928,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  According  to  the 
text  of  the  convention  published  with  the  decree  of  promulgation  in 
the  Diario  Official  of  Brazil  for  April  10,  1928,  the  agreement  will  be 
effective  for  three  years  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and,  if  no 
objection  is  raised  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  will  continue 
in  effect  for  a  second  period  of  three  years,  and  so  on  successively. 

CUBA 

CuBAx  Ratification'  of  International  Law  Convention. — 
The  first  instrument  of  ratification  of  any  convention  signed  at  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  was  deposited  by 
Cuba  on  May  19,  1928,  at  the  Pan  American  L'nion.  This  was  the 
ratification  by  Cuba  of  the  Convention  of  Private  International  Law 
drawTi  up  by  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante. 
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BOLIVIA 

Secondary  Evening  School. — A  new  secondary  evening  school 
was  recently  opened  with  a  simple  ceremony  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  National  University  in  La  Paz.  This  school  is  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  institutions  which  are  helping  to  give  more  education 
to  workers  than  they  received  before  starting  employment. 

Santa  MarIa  Foundation. — Bulletin  readers  will  recall  that  the 
will  of  Don  Federico  Santa  Maria  left  a  considerable  estate  to  he 
used  for  erecting  and  endowing  vocational  schools  in  Valparaiso. 
Early  in  April  the  executors  rendered  a  report  of  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  toward  realizing  the  desire  of  the  testator.  After 
recounting  the  steps  taken  to  secure  actual  funds  and  free  the  estate 
from  litigation,  the  executors  stated  that  architects  had  l)een  em¬ 
ployed  and  sent  on  an  extended  tour  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  latest  methods  of  vocational  school  construc¬ 
tion.  A  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  as  a  preliminary  to 
deciding  upon  requisites  for  the  buildings.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  engage  the  principals  and  teaching  staff  (who,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  will,  are  to  be  foreigners),  in  order  that  they 
may  have  time  to  learn  Spanish  and  may  also  advise  in  technical 
matters  concerned  with  school  construction  and  equipment.  It  is 
hoped  to  start  construction  on  December  20  of  this  year,  the  third 
anniversary  of  Senor  Santa  Maria’s  death. 

Educational  Advance. — Among  the  many  manifestations  of  the 
lively  interest  which  the  Government  is  taking  in  modernizing  and 
extending  the  educational  system  are  the  recent  opening  of  a  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  in  the  University  of  Chile, 
Santiago;  the  establishment  of  14  vocational  schools  in  various 
cities  in  addition  to  the  13  already  in  operation;  and  the  proposed 
investment  of  7,000,000  pesos  this  year  in  the  erection  of  public, 
schools,  thus  doing  away  in  part  with  the  necessity  of  renting 
buildings. 

COLOMBIA 

Faculty  of  Economic  and  Social  Science. — Decree  No.  525 
of  March  21,  1928,  creates  the  School  of  Economic  and  Social  Science 
as  a  branch  of  the  Si'hool  of  Law  and  Political  Science  of  the  National 
University.  The  former  will  offer  two  years  of  academic  work. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Postponement  of  Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress. — 
Don  Luis  Anderson,  chainnan  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress,  has  informed  the  Pan  American 
Union  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  decided  to  postpone 
the  convocation  of  this  congress  to  a  date  yet  to  be  fixed. 

CUBA 

International  Congress  of  Universities. — On  March  28, 
1928,  Dr.  Octavio  Averhoff,  president  of  the  University  of  Hahana, 
appointed  a  commission  composed  of  40  professors  under  his  chair¬ 
manship  to  prepare  the  program  of  the  International  University 
Congress  and  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed  when  the  Congress 
is  called  in  Hahana  in  the  latter  part  of  1929  or  the  beginning  of 
1930.  The  commission  will  appoint  from  among  its  members  the 
necessary  delegations  to  attend  to  the  preparations  for  the  Congress. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  school  building. — Early  in  May,  1928,  President  Vazquez 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  school  building  in  La  Vega.  The 
school,  which  is  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  is  to 
have  all  modern  improvements  necessarj’^  for  such  an  institution. 

ECUADOR 

Schools  in  two  Provinces. — Early  in  March,  1928,  a  decree  was 
issued  providing  for  the  establishment  of  new  primary  schools  in  the 
Provinces  of  Loja  and  El  Oro  and  appropriating  20,000  sucres  for 
the  beginning  of  construction. 

Chile  school.— On  April  13,  1928,  the  Republic  of  Chile  school 
in  Quito  was  officially  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  distinguished 
official  guests,  including  members  of  the  Chilean  Legation.  The 
new  school  is  built  according  to  advanced  pedagogical  requirements, 
being  provided  with  manual  training  shops  and  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  grounds.  On  the  official  dedication  day  the  school  had  150 
pupils. 

Night  schools  for  workers. — Early  in  May,  1928,  two  new 
evening  schools  for  workers  were  opened  in  thickly  populated  sections 
of  Quito. 

HONDURAS 

School  statistics. — The  following  statistics  for  the  school  year 
1926-1927  have  been  recently  published: 

'  There  were  859  public  and  36  private  schools,  3  kindergartens, 

and  13  night  schools,  the  average  enrollment  from  February  to  July, 
1927,  being  35,216  and  attendance  28,277.  There  were  165  students 
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enrolled  in  6  normal  schools  or  normal  departments,  283  in  8  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  344  in  4  commercial  departments,  58  in  the  School 
of  Law  and  Political  Sciences,  27  in  the  Medical  School,  and  10  in 
the  School  of  Engineering. 

Primary  teachers’  retirement  law. — See  page  858. 

MEXICO 

Second  National  Congress  of  Music. — On  March  30,  1928,  it 
was  announced  by  the  committee  in  charge  that  the  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Music  would  be  held  in  Me.xico  City  from  the 
2nd  to  the  9th  of  September,  1928. 

Illiteracy  campaign. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Education  has 
recently  sent  the  various  federal  directors  of  education  throughout 
the  country  a  number  of  copies  of  two  books  edited  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  giving  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write, 
suggesting  that  all  night  schools  have  a  special  section  devoted 
solely  to  this  purpose,  and  that  careful  statistics  regarding  the  number 
of  adults  registering  in  such  courses  with  the  results  obtained  be 
kept  and  reported  monthly  to  the  department. 

Revival  of  ancient  celebration. — On  May  17,  1928,  the 
celebration  of  an  ancient  indigenous  New  Year’s  festival  to  mark  the 
passing  of  the  sun  through  its  zenith  was  revived  in  Mexico  City 
when  special  exercises  and  dances  were  held  in  almost  all  the  public 
schools.  In  three  of  the  schools,  the  National  Normal  School,  the 
Ignacio  M.  Altamirano  School,  and  the  Benito  Juarez  School,  the 
exercises  took  a  special  character;  poles  were  placed  in  the  court  yard 
and  the  children  danced  about  them  holding  many  colored  ribbons, 
one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  Precisely  at 
the  time  that  the  sun  passed  its  zenith  all  noted  that  the  poles  cast 
no  shadow. 

NICAR.AGUA 

New  municipal  school. — On  April  22,  1928,  a  new  municipal 
school  for  both  boys  and  girls  was  opened  in  San  Isidro. 

Geography  textbook. — The  Government  Printing  Office  of 
Nicaragua  will  soon  finish  the  printing  of  the  Nicaraguan  Geography 
written  by  two  Christian  Brothers.  The  book  will  contain  a  number 
of  maps  printed  in  France  and  many  illustrations  showing  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  country. 

PARAGUAY 

School  statistics. — According  to  recent  statistics  there  were 
100,023  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  private  primary  schools  in  1927, 
which  marks  a  considerable  increase  over  the  93,334  enrolled  in  1926. 

Asunci6n  libraries. — In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  the 
President  of  Paraguay  stated  that  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
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National  Library  at  the  present  time  is  12,800,  an  interesting  fact 
when  it  is  recalled  that  in  1905  there  were  but  5,322  volumes  listed  in 
that  library.  With  the  20,000  works  in  the  Godoi  American  Library 
and  the  5,000  in  the  Paraguayan  Library,  affiliated  institutions, 
there  is  a  total  of  37,800  volumes.  Because  of  the  historical  value 
and  rarity  of  the  works  in  its  collection  the  Godoi  American  Library 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  region. 

National  teachers’  congress. — The  Second  National  Teachers’ 
Congress  met  in  Asuncion  on  May  6,  1928.  Forty-seven  delegations 
representing  the  five  normal  and  various  other  schools  of  the  country 
were  in  attendance,  and  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  subjects 
considered. 

PERU 

New  president  and  deans  of  San  Marcos  U.niversity. — On 
May  21,  1928,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  the  National  University  Education  Council  elected  Dr.  Alejandro 
O.  Deustua  president  of  the  National  University  of  San  Marcos  in 
Lima.  Deans  of  the  different  schools  were  elected  as  follows: 
Theological  School,  Dr.  Belisario  A.  Phillipps;  Law  School,  Dr. 
Angel  Gustavo  Cornejo;  Medical  School,  Dr.  Guillermo  Gastaneta; 
School  of  Letters,  Dr.  Jos6  Galvez;  School  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Godfredo 
Garcia;  and  School  of  Economic  Sciences,  Dr.  Abraham  Rodriguez 
Dulanto. 

The  National  University  Education  Council  is  composed  of  four 
delegates  of  the  Government  and  one  delegate  each  from  the  L"ni- 
versities  of  San  Marcos,  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Trujillo. 

SALVADOR 

School  notes. — The  following  items  on  education  are  taken  from 
the  1927  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction: 

Primary  and  normal  training  lias  been  placed  under  the  recently  formed 
Council  of  Public  Primary  P^ducation. 

Much  attention  has  l>een  paid  duriiiK  the  past  year  to  physical  education, 
sports  iMiim;  suitably  distributed  according  to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year: 
baseball  in  P'ebruary,  March,  and  .April;  basket  ball  and  track  in  .lime  and 
July;  fcKitball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  and  gymnastics  in  the  remaining  months. 

The  Government,  desirous  of  giving  students  a  broad  cultural  education, 
urgani/.ed  expositions  of  painting  and  drawing,  concerts  and  lectures  on  science 
and  literature. 

The  following  reforms  took  place  on  July  1  in  the  National  riiiversity:  The 
School  of  Chemistry  ami  Pharmacy  and  the  Dental  SchiMil,  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Mtslical  School,  were  made  inde|)endent;  the  School  of  PhigimH>ring  was 
rei'stablished;  the  Institute  for  Di|>lomats  and  (^uisuls  and  the  Institute  for 
Attorneys  were  formed.  The  University  is  therefore  com|M>sed  of  the  following 
5  schiMils  and  'i  institutes:  SchiMtls  of  Liw  and  Social  Si-iences,  Meilicine,  (Chem¬ 
istry  and  Pharmacy,  Kngineering,  Denti.stry,  the  Institutes  for  Diplomats  and 
(Consuls  ami  for  .Attorneys,  and  the  University  Preparatory  Institute,  divided 
into  the  sections  of  law  and  social  sciences,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
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Historical  Dictionary  of  Salvador. — The  first  volume  of  this 
Historical  Dictionary  and  Encyclopisdia,  written  by  Dr.  Miguel 
Angel  Garcia,  has  just  been  published.  This  important  piece  of 
work,  commenced  eleven  years  ago,  represents  a  fine  compilation  of 
valuable  historical  data. 

Teachers’  Association. — A  group  of  prominent  teachers  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  has  founded  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
their  profession.  Among  other  activities  this  society  will  establish  a 
savings  bank,  construct  homes  for  teachers,  and  have  a  public 
lecture  course  on  new  methods  of  instruction. 

URUGUAY 

Lecture  course. — The  Federation  of  University  Professors  has 
prepared  two  courses  of  lectures.  The  first  will  consist  of  lectures 
on  topics  of  the  day  to  be  delivered  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo,  while  the  second,  discussing  the  various  pro¬ 
fessions,  will  be  given  in  the  different  schools  of  the  university  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  scientific  value  of  each  profession  and 
guide  them  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

Scholarships  for  postgraduate  study. — The  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  in  Montevideo  recently  resolved  to  establish 
scholarships  for  postgraduate  study  abroad.  Students  who  finish 
three  years’  postgraduate  work  on  these  scholarships  will  be  obligated 
to  teach  advanced  courses  in  the  subjects  which  they  have  studied 
abroad. 

VENEZUELA 

BoLfvAR  ARCHIVES. — On  April  27,  1928,  a  commission  composed 
of  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  Dr.  Vicente  Davila  and  Sr.  don  Simon  Barcel6 
was  appointed  to  study  and  index  the  Bolivar  archives  presented 
Venezuela  by  Sr.  don  Jos6  Maria  Quinones  de  Le6n,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  France.  These,  with  other  archives  on  the  life  of 
the  great  Liberator,  form  part  of  the  valuable  Bolivar  collection 
housed  in  his  birthplace  in  Caracas,  which  is  now  a  museum. 

Scientific  investigation  in  Venezuela. — Information  has 
been  received  through  the  press  that  an  ornithological  expedition  to 
Venezuela  has  been  organized  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  and  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  the  United  States. 


ARGEXTIXA 


Work  of  Labor  Department  in  February. — During  February, 
1928,  the  Argentine  National  Department  of  Labor  among  other 
services  performed  the  following: 

The  Div'ision  of  Legislation  reported  on  49  cases  for  application  of  the  labor 
accident  law;  rendered  decisions  on  52  requests  to  work  on  Sunday,  8  being 
negative;  received  384  publications  for  its  library;  furnished  38  persons  with 
labor  legislation  information;  produced  the  monthly  chronicle  and  reported  on 
the  ratifications  of  conventions  and  regulations  adopted  therefor  by  the  Tenth 
International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva. 

The  Statistics  and  Accidents  Division  collected  information  on  strikes  begun 
and  ended  within  the  month,  as  well  as  figures  on  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  January  and  February. 

The  Labor  Accident  fund  paid  compensation  amounting  to  163,786.77  pesos, 
of  which  amount  76,735.94  pesos  was  paid  in  16  deaths;  4,430.25  pesos  for  one 
case  of  total  disability;  and  82,620.58  pesos  in  107  cases  of  partial  permanent 
disability.  Reports  of  4,081  accidents  were  received  during  this  time. 

The  National  Employment  Registry  placed  785  persons,  and  authorized  71 
contracts  by  which  212  laborers  were  sent  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
legal  adviser’s  office  gave  help  to  a  large  numloer  of  persons,  for  many  of  whom  it 
conducted  suits. 

.\mong  other  inspections  made,  there  were  visits  to  66  bakeries  all  of  which 
were  found  to  l)e  violating  the  law  prohibiting  night  work  in  such  establi.shments. 

BOLIVIA 

Lecture.s  on  labor  questions. — The  “24  of  September”  labor 
association  of  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  recently  offered  an  interesting 
series  of  lectures  on  various  sociological  topics  and  questions  relating 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  local  worker.  The  lectures  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  not  only  by  the  numerous  workers  who 
attended  them,  hut  also  by  the  students  who  attended  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  friendly  relations  between  the  student  and  laboring 
classes. 

CUBA 

Delegates  to  International  Labor  Conference. — Cuban 
delegates  to  the  International  Labor  Conference  which  met  in  Geneva 
on  May  .30,  1928,  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Aristides  de  Aguero  y  Betan¬ 
court,  Cuban  Minister  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and  Senor  Guillermo 
Blanck  y  Menocal,  Cuban  Minister  to  Colombia,  now  in  Geneva 
as  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations,  representing  the  Government; 
Dr.  Pablo  de  la  Llama,  representing  the  employers;  and  Senor 
Juan  Ar4valo,  representing  labor. 

8(k> 
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ECUADOR 

Celebration  of  Labor  Day. — The  celebration  of  Labor  Day 
(May  1)  in  Ecuador  was  marked  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
ceremonies,  by  an  interesting  act  carried  out  by  order  of  President 
Ayora,  who  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  free  granting  of  full 
ownership  of  the  first  model  house  built  by  the  Government  in  the 
w'orkers’  section  of  Quito  to  the  most  deserving  laborer  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  For,  as  the  decree  states,  “It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  stimulate  the  moral  and  economic  progress  of  the  Ecuadorean 
laborer,  promoting  the  spirit  of  industry,  honor,  and  patriotism  by 
means  of  wise  awards  to  the  worker  who  distinguishes  himself  by 
these  qualities.” 

The  decree  mentioned  set  a  time  limit  within  which  all  laborers 
desiring  to  do  so  might  register  for  this  competition,  provided  they 
were  married  (or  widowers),  with  four  or  more  children  or  other 
dependents.  The  contestants  also  had  to  be  of  good  character, 
have  no  personal  means,  and  have  worked  at  least  15  years.  The 
award  was  made  by  lot  April  30  to  one  of  the  80  contestants  who 
fulfilled  the  above  requirements.  The  house  can  not  be  transferred 
or  mortgaged  for  10  years. 

PERU 

Sanitation  in  textile  factories. — See  page  859. 

VENEZUELA 

Delegates  to  International  Labor  Conference. — In  accord 
w'ith  recommendations  of  various  labor  organizations  and  the  approval 
of  President  G6mez,  Doctors  Vicente  Emilio  Velutini  and  Gustavo 
Manrique  Pacanins  were  appointed  delegates  to  represent  respec¬ 
tively  Venezuelan  employers  and  labor  in  the  Eleventh  Session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference,  held  in  Geneva  beginning  May 
30,  1928. 


ARGENTINA 


School  lunchrooms. — On  April  24,  1928,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  based  upon  the  results  of  investigations  by  the  school  medical 
inspectors,  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  Buenos  Aires 
opened  si.\  school  lunchrooms  to  provide  meals  at  noon  for  underfed 
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children.  The  investigations  revealed  that  of  171,122  school  children 
26,761  were  undernourished,  and  4,981  without  food  before  school. 

The  “Cantinas  Maternales, “  an  association  which  runs  a  number 
of  restaurants  for  the  benefit  of  poor  mothers  and  which  had  already 
established  three  school  lunchrooms,  is  cooperating  with  the  Council 
of  Education  in  those  newly  established. 

BOLIVIA 

Child  health  work  of  Orphan  Asylum. — Early  in  May  the  child- 
welfare  section  of  the  Carlos  de  Villegas  Orphan  Asylum  in  La  Paz 
was  opened  with  ceremonies  attended  by  the  President,  Government 
officials,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  new  section  of  the 
asylum  will  house  all  its  child-welfare  services,  including  a  prenatal 
clinic  for  mothers.  The  physicians  of  this  section  will  direct  cam¬ 
paigns  against  infant  mortality  and  carry  out  other  measures  tending 
to  promote  better  health  in  children. 

CUBA 

Dr.  Lebredo’s  visit  to  Washington. — In  compliance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 
of  the  American  Republics,  Dr.  Mario  G.  Lebredo  recently  spent 
several  weeks  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  entering  on  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  Vice-Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
and  sharing  in  the  work  in  progress.  Dr.  Lebredo  is  at  present 
the  Director  of  Las  Animas  Hospital  at  Habana,  Cuba,  and  Chief 
of  the  Epidemiological  Section  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
Cuba.  He  has  long  been  favorably  known  both  in  his  country  and 
abroad  as  an  epidemiologist  and  laboratory  researcher.  He  has  also 
officially  represented  his  country  abroad  on  various  notable  occasions. 
A  number  of  publications  on  yellow  fever,  mosquitoes,  cancer,  and 
tropical  diseases  in  general,  have  been  written  by  him,  and  he  has 
now  in  preparation  a  most  important  book  on  his  fav'orite  subject, 
epidemiology.  Dr.  Ijebredo  is  a  Knight  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  has  for  years  shared  actively  and  prominently  in  every 
Pan  American  enterprise  connected  with  public  health. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  15,  1928 


Subject 


ARGENTINA 


district  for  1927. 


BOLIVIA 

Report  on  operation  of  cooperative  clubs  in  La  Paz. 
April,  1928,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . . 

BRAZIL 

Highways  in  the  Pernambuco  consular  district . 


Review  of  Santos  consular  district,  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1928. 

Su|)ervision  of  Municipal  accounts  and  management . 

Manufacture  and  .sale  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Per¬ 
nambuco  district. 

Extension  of  the  Sao  Patilo-Parana  railway . 


Purchase  of  the  Curityba  tramway.. . . 

Inauguration  and  opening  to  trafllc  of  the  Rio  de  Janiero-Sao 
Paulo  automobile  road  o03  kilometers  in  length,  connecting 
Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  on  May  5,  1928. 

Operation  of  Bank  of  Brazil  during  1927 . 

.\pril,  1928,  review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries . 

Operations  of  State  Savings  Bank,  1927 . 

Imports  of  cigarette  paper  into  Rio  de  Janiero,  during  1927 _ 

Proi)osed  Bahia  State  loan . . . 


Importation  into  the  port  of  Porto  .Megre,  during  calendar 
year  1927. 

Road  building  in  the  State  of  Bahia . 

Highways  in  the  State  of  Minas  Oeraos . 


1928 

Apr. 

15 

Robert  Hamden,  consul  at 

Rosario. 

-Apr. 

18 

Do. 

May 

3 

Do. 

.Apr. 

21 

C.  H.  Butler,  vice  consul  at 

La  Paz. 

May 

3 

Do. 

Apr. 

1 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 

Pernambuco. 

Apr. 

19 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 

Santos. 

Apr. 

24 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

May 

1 

Do. 

.May- 

4 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 

Paulo. 

May 

5 

Do. 

...do- 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 

eral  at  Rio  de  Janiero. 

May 

8 

Do. 

May  10 

Do. 

■  --do. 

Do. 

May  11 

Do. 

Joseph  F.  Burt,  vice  consul  at 

j...do. 

Bahia. 

i  May 

12 

C.  R.  Nasmith,  consul  at  Porto 

.Alegre. 

1  May 

14 

1  Jaseph  F.  Burt. 

May 

22 

S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE 

Review  for  quarter  ended  March  31, 192'< . . . 

New  Bank  building  for  Iquique . 

Review  of  Antofagasta  con-sular  district  ijuarter  ended  March 
31,  1928. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries,  Punta  Arenas  district, 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1928. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena  consular  dis¬ 
trict,  quarter  ended  March  31,  1928. 

Review  of  Barranquilla  consular  district,  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1928. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Santa  Marta  district, 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1928. 

CUBA 

Proposed  extension  of  public-works  taxes . 


•Apr.  21  Stephen  C.  Worster,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Iquique. 

Apr.  27  Do. 

-Apr.  23  Oeo.  D.  Hopper,  consul  at 
Antofagasta. 

•Apr.  25  John  T.  Carvin,  vice  consul  in 
charge  at  Punta  .Arenas. 


.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Cienfuegos  con¬ 
sular  district  for  1927. 

•April,  1928,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . . 

Obligating  Government  departments  to  purchase  nationally 
made  goods. 

Production  of  jerked  beef  in  Cuba . . 


-Apr.  16 
Apr.  30 
May  2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

May  3 

May  15 

May  21 
May  24 

May  29 


Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  consul 
in  charge,  Cartagena. 

-Alfred  Theo.  Burri,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santa  Marta. 


L.  J.  Kenna,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 

L.  J.  Kenna. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Reportg  received  to  June  15,  1928 — Continued 


Subject  1 

Date 

.Author 

DOMINICAN  REPl'BUC 

1928 

Production  of  raw  sugar  in  the  Republic  to  May  1, 192s . ' 

May  1 

James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul 
at  Santo  Domingo. 

ECVADOR 

April,  192S,  review  of  commerce  and  industries . 

May  12  ' 

W.  Allen  Rhodes,  vice  consul 
at  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA 

Changes  in  Guatemalan  import  tariff . 

.Apr.  28 

U.  Eric  Trammell,  vice  consul 
at  Guatemala  City. 

April  review  of  commerce  and  industries . 

May  15  : 

Do. 

HAITI 

Production  and  distribution  of  coffee . 

1 

Apr.  26 

Samuel  W.  Honaker,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

Financial  report  for  the  month  of  April,  1928 — . . ' 

May  23 

Legation. 

HONDURAS 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  (juarter  ended  March 
31,  1928  (Puerto  Cortes  district). 

Apr.  16 

Ray  Fox,  c-onsul  at  Puerto 
Cories. 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Castilla  district,  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1928. 

May  12 

AA  infield  II.  Scott,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Propcse<l  rehabilitation  of  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  , 
Tegucigalpa.  1 

May  24 

Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

NICARAGUA 

April,  1928,  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western 
Nicaragua. 

May  5 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

Chinandega  ('hamher  of  Commerce  favors  compulsory  in-  j 

May  16 

Do 

struction  in  English  in  all  public  schools.  | 

PANAMA 

April,  1928,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

PERU 

May  14 

AA'illiam  P.  Robertson,  vice 
consul  at  Panama  City. 

i 

The  President  of  Peru  by  decree  dated  May  3, 1928,  has  created 
a  Peruvian  Institute  of  International  Law. 

SALVAI>OK 

May  8 

i 

George  .A.  Makinson,  consul  in 
charge,  Callao-Lima. 

April,  192S,  review  of  commerce  and  industries . . 

1  May  1 

S.  L.  AA'ilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Increase  in  .Salvadorean  importations . . . 

.Analysis  of  Salvadorean  conee  crop,  1927-1928  season . . 

!  May  3 

Do. 

May  6 

Do. 

URUGUAY 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Montevideo  for  the  year 
1927. 

Mar.  9 

C.  Carrigen,  consul  general  in 
charge,  Montevideo. 

Keijort  on  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended  March  31, 

-Mar.  31 

Do. 

ii«8. 

VENEZUELA 

Contemplated  harbor  improvements  for  i)ort  of  La  (iuaira.... 

•Apr.  26 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  Guaira. 

Creation  of  free  port  at  Turiamo . . . . . 

.Apr.  :io 

lA'gation. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  l.ei  Guaira  consular  dis- 

.May  29 

Ben  C.  Matthews. 

trict,  quarltT  en'ie'l  March  31,  Hrjx. 


